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PREVENT POST-WAR 
ECONOMIC STORMS! 


Successful Foreign Trade and Stable World-Economy, 
After Hostilities Cease, Will Depend on Soundness, 
Vigor, Breadth, in Our Measures of Reconstruction 


By the Honorable Henry A. Wattace, Vice President of the United States’ 


ITHOUT DOUBT in the building 

of a new and enduring peace, eco- 
nomic reconstruction will play an all- 
important role. Unless there is careful 
planning in advance, the return of peace 
can in a few years bring a shock even 
worse than the shock of war. 

The magnitude of the problem here 
in the United States, for example, is in- 
dicated by the probability that in the 
peak year of the war we shall be spend- 
ing something like $90,000,000,000 of 
public funds in the war effort, whereas 
2 years later we may be spending less 
than $20,000,000,000 for military pur- 
poses. In the peak year of the war effort, 
it is possible that we shall have around 
10,000,000 men in the armed services and 
20,000,000 additional men and women 
producing war goods for the armed 
services. It would seem that within the 
first 2 years after the peace at least 
15,000,000 of these 30,000,000 men and 
women will be seeking for jobs different 
from those which they had when peace 
came. 


Danger of Disruptions 


Our expenditures have been going at 
a rate fully seven times as great as in 
World War I, and the conversion of our 
industry to wartime uses has been far 
more complete. Thousands of thought- 
ful businessmen and economists, remem- 
bering what happened after the last war, 
being familiar with the fantastic figures 
of this war, and knowing the severity of 
the shcck to come, have been greatly dis- 
turbed. Some have concerned them- 
Selves with plans to get over the first 
year. Others have given thought to the 
more distant future. 





‘This article comprises approximately half 
of the recent address by the Vice President 
on the occasion of the observance of Wood- 
row Wilson's b'rthday—the portion of the 
Speech having a direct bearing on the in- 
terests of American foreign traders and other 
businessmen. ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
Tegrets that considerations of space prevent 
the publication here of the complete text 
of this address. 


It should be obvious to practically ev- 
eryone that, without well-planned and 
vigorous action, a series of economic 
storms will follow this war. These will 
take the form of inflation and tempo- 
rary scarcity, perhaps, followed by sur- 
pluses, crashing prices, unemployment, 
bankruptcy, and in some cases violent 
revolution. If there is lack of well- 
planned and vigorous action, it is quite 
conceivable that the human misery in 
certain countries after the war may be 
even greater than during the war. 

It is true that in the long run any 
nation, like any individual, must follow 
the principle of self-help, must look to 
its own efforts to raise its own living 
standards. But it is also true that 
stronger nations, like our own, can pro- 
vide guidance, technical advice, and in 
some cases capital investment to help 
those nations which are just starting 
on the path of industrialization. Our 
experience with the Philippines is a case 
in point. 


“Utopia” —or Common Sense? 


The suggestions I have made with a 
view in promoting development and en- 
couraging higher standards of living are 
necessarily fragmentary at this time. 
But in some quarters, either knowingly 
or unknowingly, they have been grossly 
distorted and misrepresented. * * * 
In some quarters these suggestions have 
been referred to by such terms as “Uto- 
pian,” “soggy sentimentality,” and the 
“dispensing of milk and honey.” 

But is it “Utopian” to foresee that 
South America, Asia, and Africa will in 
the future experience a development of 
industry and agriculture comparable to 
what has been experienced in the past 
in Europe and North America? Is it 
“soggy sentimentality” to hold out hope 
to those millions in Europe and Asia 
fighting for the cause of human free- 
dom—our freedom? Is it the “dispens- 
ing of milk and honey” to picture to 
their minds the possible blessings of a 
higher standard of living when the war 
is over and their own productivity has 
increased? 


Human and Hard-Headed 


Among the self-styled “realists” who 
are trying to scare the American people 
by spreading worry about “misguided 
idealists” giving away United States 
products are some whose policies caused 
us to give away billions of dollars of 
stuff in the decade of the 1920’s. Their 
high tariff prevented exchange of our 
surplus for goods. And so we exchanged 
our surplus for bonds of very doubtful 
value. Our surplus will be far greater 
than ever within a few years after this 
war comes to anend. Wecan be decently 
human and really hard-headed if we ex- 
change our post-war surplus for goods, 
for peace, and for improving the stand- 
ard of living of so-called backward peo- 
ples. 

We can get more for our surplus pro- 
duction in this way than by any high- 
tariff, penny-pinching, isolationist pol- 
icies which hide under the cloak of 100 
percent Americanism. 


World Well-Being 


Self-interest alone should be sufficient 
to make the United States deeply con- 
cerned with the contentment and well- 
being of the other peoples of the world. 
For, as President Roosevelt has pointed 
out, such contentment will be a prac- 
tical guaranty of world peace, and it is 
only when other peoples are prosperous 
and economically productive that we can 
find export markets among them for the 
products of our factories and our farms. 

A world family of nations cannot be 
really healthy unless the various na- 
tions in that family are getting along 
well in their own internal affairs. The 
first concern of each nation must be the 
well-being of its own people. That is as 
true of the United States as of any other 
nation. 


Full Employment Vital 


During the war, we have full employ- 
ment here in the United States, and the 
problem is not to find jobs for the work- 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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FRENCH MOROCCO— 
A Land of Promise 


By Puuip M. Copp, Department of Commerce 


HE PROTECTORATE OF MO- 

ROCCO has_ been under French 
control for only about 30 years (the 
Protectorate was established on March 
30, 1912), and until 1926 much effort had 
to be devoted to the pacification of vari- 
ous tribes in the interior. Moreover, the 
early influence of European civilization 
was less prominent in Morocco than in 
other areas along the North African 
coast, despite the occupation of port 
towns and nearby districts at various 
times by the Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French. These developments in the 
coastal area left practically untouched 
the great mass of the people, who con- 
tinued to lead a nomadic or seminomadi‘c 
existence remote from any contact with 
the outside world. 


Unrealized Potentialities 


It is hardly surprising, therefore, that 
even today French Morocco’s potential- 
ities in agriculture, mining, and industry 
are to a considerable extent unrealized. 
Much of the territory is arid or semi- 
arid, as in Algeria and Tunisia, but it has 
a greater number of rivers and streams, 
broader valleys, greater riches in subsoil 
water, and higher mountains whose slow- 






ly melting snows prolong later into the 
summer a flow of water more adequate 
for irrigation and even for hydroelectric 
development than in the other two terri- 
tories. 

Mineral deposits, not thoroughly ex- 
plored (except for phosphates), in addi- 
tion to those found elsewhere in North 
Africa, are manganese, cobalt, and mo- 
lybdenum. There is even a good grade of 
coal, though production has not been 
large. 

Another distinct advantage enjoyed by 
Morocco is its direct outlet to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean where Casablanca and other 
harbors have now been transformed into 
adequate ports. 

Progress in development of the agri- 
cultural, mineral, and commercial possi- 
bilities of this relative newcomer in world 
affairs was halted by the present war, and 
in some respects there are evidences of 
retrogression since the conclusion of the 
armistice between France and Germany. 
Resumption may be expected after the 
war, but only time will tell to what extent 
the optimistic expectations of the French 
authorities may be realized. 

The enterprising Phoenicians extended 
their commercial dealings even into 
Morocco and established trading posts 
at points that are now the leading ports 
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Deep in the interior of French Morocco. 


of the Spanish and French zones, includ- 
ing Melilla, Larache, and Anfa (now 
Casablanca). Their domination, how- 
ever, did not extend beyond the coastal 
areas, and Morocco never became a prov- 
ince of Carthage. The Romans went a 
little further than the Carthaginians in 
subjugating portions of the country, built 
roads and a few towns, established a cer- 
tain amount of trading with the Roman 
Empire, but never left a deep imprint on 
the population. An invasion by the 
Vandals in the fifth century had no 
lasting effect, and the Byzantine Empire 
(the successor of Rome) occupied only 
Tangier and Ceuta. 

Of more lasting effect were the Arab 
invasions which accompanied the intro- 
duction of the Moslem religion. Morocco 
was almost completely conquered and 
was ruled by the Arabs for a time. The 
Arab conquest did not alter to any ap- 
preciable extent the habits and customs 
of the people, and the Berber language 
remained the most common speech. In 
the ninth century the Moroccans re- 
gained their independence—a succession 
of Berber dynasties followed—and Mo- 
rocco has continued to be dominantly 
Berber rather than Arab in character. 


French Gain Upper Hand 


Commercial relations with France 
began toward the close of the Middle 
Ages and developed steadily though slow- 
ly up to the time of the French conquest 
of Algeria around 1830. As the Moroccan 
emperor (Cherif) of the period had sup- 
ported Abd-el-Kader in his struggles 
against the French in Algeria, France 
declared war on Morocco which was not 
concluded until 1845. Trade relations 
again improved, and in 1860 there was 
also a treaty with Spain followed in 
1880 by an agreement to allow other 
countries the same privileges enjoyed by 
France and Morccco. 

All of these arrangements extended 
Morocco’s contacts with the outside 
world but interfered little with internal 
affairs. It was not until the beginning 
of the present centuvy, with the weak- 
ening of internal political rule in Mo- 
rocco, that European powers seriously 
cons dered the occupation of portions of 
Morocco. In the contest for control of 
Morocco the French gradually gained the 
upper hand and after many setbacks the 
F_ench Protectorate was finally estab- 
lished by the Fez Convention in March 
1912. 
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“Radio Morocco says . 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


. .” The voice of the news- 


caster is tense, staccato, exciting. Something of 


moment has happened. 


Morocco! 


What sort of 


land is this French Morocco from which the destiny- 
laden news 1s launched across the ether? What are 
the features of its economy? What are its business 
prospects? How has the country developed since the 
era of the Carthaginians and the much later incur- 


sions of the conquering Arabs? 


its export trade? 


What products swell 


Which commodities does it buy? 


How are transport problems handled in the land 
of the towering Atlas? In this article are answers. 


Early Years of Protectorate 


Conditions within Morocco at this time 
were nothing short of chaotic. Dissident 
chieftains ruled in various sectors, and 
revolting soldiers besieging Fez drove 
the Sultan to the verge of abdication. 
Vigorous measures by the French under 
General Lyautey brought order to most 
of the plain and plateau sections by the 
time of the cutbreak of the first World 
War, but the work of pacification was 
greatly retarded during the war period. 

Thereafter the werk of  pacifying 
Morocco was vigorously renewed and 
made good progress up to 1925 when Rif 
mountaineers under Abd-el-Krim initi- 
ated a new rebellion which was finally 
quelled in 1926, with the active coopera- 
tion of the Spaniards, and the leader was 
captured and exiled to Reunion. The 
end of this revolt marked the beginning 
of unhampered economic progress under 
the aegis of France. 

Although amazing prcgresS was re- 
corded during the 13 years to the out- 
break of the present war, the period was 
too brief for completion of the task or 
evén a thorough investigation of all the 
resources of the Protectorate. 


Natives Share Admunistration 


The head of the Cherifian Empire is 
the Sultan, a spiritual as well as a tem- 
poral sovereign. He has his own civil 
and military establishment, signs all de- 
crees (or dahirs), and has as his advis- 
ers a corps of ministers (viziers). In 
the various regions into which French 
Morocco is divided, the Sultan is repre- 
sented by Caids and in the cities by 
Pashas. Native courts administer jus- 
tice according to the traditional Koranic 
law. 

The French protectorate takes charge 
of the external affairs of Morocco 
through the Resident General, with his 
corps of Directors. The Resident Gen- 
eral countersigns all dahirs signed by 
the Sultan and in general directs the 
policies of the protectorate. In the “re- 
gions” the Resident General is repre- 
sented by Civil Controllers and in the 
cities by the Chiefs of Municipal Services. 
French courts administer justice for the 
European inhabitants. 


By this arrangement it has been pos- 
sible for the French to exercise all essen- 
tial controls without interfering unduly 
with local customs and procedures. 


Area, Population, Races 


The area of the French Protectorate 
of Morocco is 153,910 miles, according to 
the French Statistical Yearbook. (The 
vast desert and semidesert territory di- 
rectly south of Morocco is now included 
in the Southern Territories of Algeria.) 
The population has been increasing rap- 
idly under French rule—from 4,500,000 
in 1926, when the preliminary work of 
pacification was completed, to 6,296,000 
in 1936 (the latest complete census) and 
to 7,991,000 in 1941, according to recent 
Moroccan press reports. 

Most of the population (5,875,000 in 
1936) is Mohammedan in religion, and 
e substantial part (about 3,000,000) has 
remained Berber in language and cus- 
toms. Arabs make up most of the rest 
of the native population, but there is also 
a large number of native Jews (161,- 
312 in 1936). The European population 
of 206506 in 1936 was swelled by the 
war influx of refugees as well as by nat- 
ural increase to 346,000 in 1941. 


Casablanca—Marrakesh—Rabat 


Casablanca, for a long time the largest 
city and chief port, has increased its 
preeminence, with a rise in population 
from 257,430 in 1936 to 453,000 in 1941, 
in which both native and European 
elements shared. The European popu- 
lation of 131,000 in 1941 accounted for 
38 percent of the total for all of Morocco. 

In sharp contrast to Casablanca is 
the second city Marrakesh. It was 
founded in the year 1062 by one of the 
early Sultans and has remained essen- 
‘tially a native city, with a European 
population of only 6,849 in 1936. 

Probably in third rank among Moroc- 
co’s cities in 1941 was the political cap- 
ital, Rabat, which is also one of the 
leading ports; its phenomenal growth 
from 83,379 in 1936 to 171,600 in 1941 is 
primarily the result of a great influx 
of Europeans (83,600 in 1941 as against 
only 26,200 in 1936). Two-thirds of all 
the European population in 1941 lived 
in either Casablanca or Rabat, 
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Fez, Meknes, Other Cities 


Fez, like Marrakesh, at one time a 
seat of government, was founded in 808 
by an Arab sultan and has continued to 
be primarily a native city. It is about 
equal to Rabat in total population but 
has a much smaller number of Europeans 
(9,623 in 1936). 

Meknes is the only other city with a 
population of over 100,000 (in 1941 there 
were 94,500 natives and probably about 
15,000 Europeans). Fez and Meknes, in 
the north-central section, are in the 
midst of some of the best agricultural 
(especially grain) land in Morocco. 

Oudjda (population about 65,000 in 
1941) the only town of importance in 
eastern Morocco, has grown rapidly in 
the past 10 years or so, since the com- 
pletion of the standard-gage railway 
across Morocco to the Algerian border. 
Moroccan goods to be exported from the 
Algerian ports of Oran and Nemours 
pass through Oudjda, and it is also the 
commercial city for all of eastern Mo- 
rocco, with its considerable resources of 
livestock, minerals (including coal), 
grains, and esparto. 

Most of the other sizable towns in Mo- 
rocco are minor ports along the Atlantic 
coast, including Kenitra, Sale, Safi, Mo- 
gador, Mazagan, and Agadir. 


Few Small Towns 


There is a noticeable scarcity of small 
towns in Morocco. Aside from those liv- 
ing in the cities mentioned and several 
other towns, most of the population is 
rural. The 11 largest cities and towns 
accounted for more than 14 percent of 
the population of French Morocco in 
1936. About 20 other towns had popu- 
lations ranging from 1,000 to 20,000, but 
nearly all of the remaining population 
was either completely rural or lived in 
very small villages. 


Influence of Nomadic Habits 


It is also to be recalled that a large 
proportion of the natives are still no- 
madic. This situation makes the labor 
supply inadequate whenever unusual de- 
mand arises, and skilled labor extremely 
scarce except at Casablanca and some 
of the other large cities. Unskilled la- 
bor can be obtained when material (as 
opposed to monetary) reward is satis- 
factory. Many of the natives during the 
period of the Franco-German armistice 
were unwilling to work for money be- 
cause of the lack of goods to buy with 
their earnings, and preferred to revert 
to the primitive way of living prevalent 
in the country before the establishment 
of the French protectorate. 


Physiographic Factors 


Morocco is a land of mountains, 
plateaus, and stream valleys, plus a nar- 
row coastal plain in some sections. It 
has the highest mountains of French 
North Africa and also the greatest 
amount of relatively level land (other 
than desert or semidesert). The Riff 
Mountains along the Mediterranean 
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coast are largely in Spanish Morocco, 
with only spurs and foothills in French 
territory. 

The Atlas Mountains in Morocco di- 
vide into three chains, of which the cen- 
tral one (called the Great Atlas) rises 
in several points to more than 13,000 feet 
and stretches in a west-east direction 
from the coast between Mogador and 
Agadir; the higher peaks are well back 
from the coast. The Middle Atlas chain 
begins at some distance northeast of the 
city of Marrakesh and runs at an acute 
angle to the main Atlas chain in a gen- 
erally northeast direction. It also at- 
tains notable heights, in many places 
well over 10,000 feet. The third chain, 
the anti-Atlas, also is at an acute angle 
with the Great Atlas. From south-central 
Morocco it stretches roughly southwest 
to the seacoast south of the River Sous, 
the most southerly of the Moroccan 
rivers. 


Mountains Affect Economy 


These high mountains, especially the 
Great Atlas and the Middle Atlas, are of 
great economic importance. Their slowly 
melting snows make the larger rivers 
perennial streams despite the almost 
rainless summers and thus afford greater 
possibilities for irrigation and for the 
development of hydroelectric power than 
exist in the rest of French North Africa. 
Even the Moulouya, the only large 
stream emptying into the Mediterranean, 
has its sources in the Atlas. On the 


slopes of the mountains are also the 
principal forested areas; north of the 
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mountains are also the great stretches 
of plateaus and plains constituting the 
agricultural and grazing lands of French 
Morocco. 

Eastern Morocco, usually called the 
Oudjda region, is similar to Algeria; for 
the most part it is somewhat dryer than 
northwestern sections, with a high 
piateau area characterized by immense 
fields of alfa (eSparto grass) and broken 
up in several places by “chotts” (salt- 
lake beds normally dry). This area also 
contains some of the principal mineral 
deposits of Morocco (coal, lead, zinc, and 
manganese). 


Climate Equable 


The climate of Morocco is generally 
equable except in the high mountains, 
but differs somewhat from that of Al- 


-geria owing to the influence of the Atlan- 


tic Ocean which tempers both winter 
and summer temperatures in most west- 
ern sections. Daytime temperatures in 
summer are often very high, but the 
nights are cool. The lowest winter 
temperatures are usually about at or 
slightly below the freezing point except 
at higher altitudes and in a few northern 
stations where it is occasionally several 
degrees colder. 

Except in the dry south approaching 
the desert and on the mountain slopes 
where precipitation is higher, annual 
rainfall in the greater part of Morocco 
is between 15 and 25 inches, decreasing 
from north to south and also to some 
extent from west to east. Most of the 
rain falls between November and May, 
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Picturesque native market in French Morocco 
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the summer months being practically 
rainless in most districts. Normally 
there is sufficient moisture to make pos- 
sible the harvesting of crops, but years 
when the rains are below average or 
end early are fairly frequent, and par- 
tial crop failures are not uncommon, 
Areas near the coast affected by the cold 
Canary current have heavy dews in sum- 
mer, partially offsetting the lack of rain- 
fall. In the less favored areas, barley 
only can be grown, and great portions of 
the land are suited only for sheep and 
goat raising. 


Water Resources 


The rivers of Morocco are both longer 
and of greater average volume than thoSe 
of either Tunisia or Algeria. All the 
principal streams have their sources in 
the Great Atlas or Middle Atlas and, 
though shrinking severely in summer, 
flow throughout the year. The princi- 
pal rivers flowing into the Atlantic are 
(from south to north): the Sous, the 
Tensift, the Oum er Rbia, the Regreg, 
and the Sebou. The longest, though not 
the greatest in volume, is the Moulouya, 
which flows northeast between the two 
mountain ranges into the Mediterran- 
ean, forming in the latter part of its 
course the boundary between Spanish 
and French Morocco. 

These rivers, their tributaries and other 
minor streams have been used to some 
extent for ages to irrigate gardens and 
fields. More recently several larger ir- 
rigation projects have been undertaken, 
but much greater utilization of these 
water resources appears to be possible. 
There is, moreover, in many sections an 
abundance of underground water, read- 
ily accessible, which might be used, by 
means of artesian wells or by pumping, 
to extend the irrigated acreage. 

Hydroelectric plants, the largest of 
which is on the Oum er Rbia, already 
furnish a fair amount of electric energy, 
but further development has been pro- 
jected and seems feasible. 


Cereals Leading Crop 


Traditionally, the principal crops of 
French Morocco are barley and hard 
wheat. More recently the outstanding 
importance of these grains has been re- 
duced by the rapid increase in cultiva- 
tion of soft wheat (especially by “Euro- 
pean” farmers), corn and minor grains, 
and the more intensive cultivation of 
beans, peas, and fresh vegetables, but the 
acreage in the two traditional crops was 
still well over half of the total cultivated 
land in 1937 (the latest year for which 
there are complete statistics). The 
acreage in barley continues to increase, 
but it remains almost wholly a native 
crop. 

Another interesting shift is the rising 
importance of cultivation by Europeans, 
who in 1936 accounted for an acreage 
more than seven times as great as in 
1918, while the total crop acreage had 
only been doubled. The amount of land 
in vineyards and fruit and nut trees was 
likewise greatly expanded. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Copyright National Geographic Society 


Some of the gasoline filling stations in French North Africa combine “functionalism” with an 


Arabian Nights atmosphere. 


Total sown area in 1918 was 5,039,000 
acres (European 103,000); by 1926 there 
had been an increase to 6,873,000 acres 
(European 303,000); by 1936 total acre- 
age had reached 9,575,000, including 778,- 
000 European. The amount of total 
sown land increased further tc over 
10,100,000 acres in 1937. 

Comparisons for vineyards and fruit 
trees (which can be made only for the 
years 1924 and 1938) show a Similar in- 
crease, but in this case the gain reflects 
the completion of French control, mak- 
ing thorough surveys possible, as well as 
the undoubted increase that occurred 
during the period. Vineyards covered 
only 2,300 acres in 1924 and more than 
60,000 acres by 1938. 


Other comparisons, in thousands of 
trees, are as follows: 


1924 1938 
Olives ; 2, 533 7,929 
Almonds . 105 4, 604 
Date palms : : 327 1,118 
Citrus fruit 175 1, 547 
Figs, and other fruit- 2, 638 7, 366 


The first complete survey of acreage 
and production of the principal sown 
crops was made in 1926, and the latest 
applies to 1937. As 1937 was a poor year 
for barley and a year of good yield for 
haid and soft wheat, the principal cere- 
31s, the data for 1936 in which the posi- 
tion for these crops was reversed are 
shown together with those for 1926 and 
1937 in the accompanying table: 





Acres (th 


Wh 


il 
Hard 9 9F2 
Soft 


Barley 3, 157 
Oats hf 
Rye 
Corn 562 
Sorghum 167 
Millet 29 
Canary grass 18 | 
Beans, broad (‘‘féve 
Beans, kidney (‘‘haricots’’ 
Lentils é 4 
Chick peas 61 
Peas, small (‘‘petits pois’’ 7 
Fenugreek Q | 
Flax 47 
Coriander ] 
Cummin ) 
‘resh vegetables (‘‘cultures maraichéres’’) 33 
Forage crops 14 
Industrial crop : 


ousands) Production (metric tons) 


2,411 2, 137 495, 720 | 231, 002 345, 690 
783 890 | 64,415 | 101, 967 | 222 991 
4,104 | 4,795 | 648,065 | 1,526, 385 | 826, 093 
80 | 105 | 11,115 | 19, 270 | 39, 458 

7 | 9 | 136 | 890 712 
1,124 1,120 | 140, 300 301, 375 | 161, 541 
356 317 | 32, 495 | 70, 112 | 35, 123 
43 | 51 | 6, 265 | 9, 263 5, O86 
26 | 55 | 13,170 | 1§, 285 18, 644 

59 123 | 16,910 | 16, 729 21, 124 

2 | 3 297 260 

21 45 1, 400 3,050 | 4,158 

90 115 14, 400 19, 130 13, 238 

65 76 1, 326 15, 051 20, 191 

11 13 1 2, 086 12,102 11,477 

4 57 111,105 19, 601 1 10, 122 

If 23 13, 066 6, 492 4, 325 

16 9 1715 1, 562 178 
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During the war years, cultivation of 
wheat, legumes, and fresh vegetables was 
pushed with added vigor in order to sup- 
ply France, although after the armistice 
with Germany the bulk of the additional 
surplus appears to have gone through 
France to Germany. The incomplete in- 
formation available indicates that pro- 
duction was satisfactory through 1941, 
but that in 1942 a combination of factors 
(including drought during the summer, 
scarcity of fertilizers and insecticides, 
lack of fuel for mechanized equipment 
on the larger farms, and the disinclina- 
tion of native laborers to work in view 
of the absence of goods to buy with their 
earnings), resulted in a severe shrink- 
age of production of all the major prod- 
ucts. Prospects for fall sowings of grains 
were poor for the same reasons. 

War shortages in France have stimu- 
lated the growing of oilseeds (sunflowers, 
castor beans, peanuts, linseed) and have 
caused some interest in cotton cultiva- 
tion, which has not been important 
hitherto in Morocco. Results from the 
first season of growing sunflower seed 
on a large scale were promising. 


Sheep, Goats, Other Livestock 


The principal occupation of the Ber- 
bers, original inhabitants of the area, 
was the raising of sheep and goats, and, 
although cereal cultivation has been of 
greater importance in recent times, a 
large proportion of the natives are still 
engaged in raising livestock, both be- 
cause it is the traditional occupation and 
because much of the land is unsuited to 
crops. 

Pasturage areas are probably at least 
as great as the sown acreage, and the 
number of livestock is still tending to 
increase as shown in the following com- 
parison: Sheep, 10,162,000 in 1938 (6,- 
319,000 in 1934); goats, 5,801,000 (2,060,- 
000); beef cattle, 1,912,000 (1,558,000) ; 
horses, 192,000 (211,000); asses, 632,000 
(449,000) ; swine, 54,000 (78,000). There 
were also 147,000 camels and 143,000 
mules in 1938. 

Live sheep, cattle, and swine are ex- 
ported (the number of sheep having 
reached 193,845 in 1938), and there has 
also been an increasing exportation of 
meat (7,119,000 pounds in 1938) and of 
hides and skins (14,524,000 pounds). 

Morocco’s leading product, however, 
so far as the export trade is concerned, 
has been woolin recent years. For 1937, 
production was estimated at 37,300,000 
pounds, and exports in the same year 
reached an exceptionally high figure of 
24,960,000 pounds. The wool production 
of Morocco, as well as of other French 
North Africa, was of special interest to 
France in the post-armistice period, be- 
cause of inability to import cotton and 
other natural fibers. Unfortunately, 
however, a major portion of the wool 
France obtained from North Africa was 
diverted to Germany, either raw or after 
manufacture under the Kehr! agreement. 

Large flocks of poultry are maintained, 
as evidenced by the heavy exportation 
of eggs (averaging about 20,000,000 
pounds in recent years), but no statistics 
are available as to the number of fowl. 
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Fisheries Swell Export Trade 


Fish are abundant in the Atlantic 
waters off Morocco, in the tepid waters 
near the coast bounded by the colder 
waters of the Canary current farther off- 
shore, and the fishing industry dates 
from Carthaginian times. The principal 
varieties are the sardine and the tunny. 
Native fisheries have always been nu- 
merous, and local consumption, always 
fairly large in coastal areas, has steadily 
increased with the influx of European 
settlers. 

The local fleet (based on the ports 
of Casablanca, Fedala, and Safi), con- 
Sisted early in 1842, according to a Mo- 
roccan economic journal, of 25 motor 
trawlers, 50 ordinary trawlers, 150 sar- 
dine boats, and 200 sail and native boats. 
In recent years a good-sized smoking, 
salting, and canning industry has been 
developed, primarily for the export trade, 
which reached 16,967 metric tons to a 
value of $2,888,000 in 1938. 


Fish-Processing Industries 


Fish-canning factories in 1942 num- 
bered about 50—Casablanca, Fedala, and 
Safi being the centers for the industry— 
and about 130 shops were engaged in 
smoking and salting fish. Employed in 
the canning industry were about 300 
Europeans and 7,500 natives, and there 
was almost equal employment in the 
salting and smoking trade. 


Nazis Got Supplies 


In later 1942 difficulties in obtaining 
fuel for motor fishing ships, in renewing 
fishing equipment, and in obtaining 
crews for the boats greatly curtailed ac- 
tivities. The products of the fish-pre- 
serving industry were reported to be un- 
obtainable locally (even in normal times 
the output is largely for export). It is 
also unlikely that much of the fish was 
consumed in France; the Germans were 
reported to be supplying tin plate for 
canning, and probably most of the prod- 
uct went the way of other commodities 
intended to ease the food shortage in the 
mother country—namely, the way that 
leads to Hitler’s Reich. 


Cork Chief Forest Product 


So much of Morocco is almost treeless 
that it may come as a surprise to the 
casual visitor to learn of extensive for- 
ests in northern Morocco and on the 
mountain slopes. Cork-oak forests 
alone cover about 750,000 acres, the larg- 
est (about 333,000 acres) being that of 
Mamora in a zone extending from near 
Meknes eastward to Taza. All trees are 
the property of the State, and cutting 
quotas are set annually by the Manage- 
ment of Waters and Forests. Cork trees 
grow only at altitudes below 3,300 feet, 
and the thuya (Arbor vitae) also grows 
at lower levels where water in abundant. 

Another important wood is the cedar, 
which flourishes at higher altitudes. 
Both the thuya and the cedar are used 
in the greatly admired Moroccan cabinet 
work. (often incrusted).. Live oak and 
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other oak, juniper, maple, yew, sumac, 
white poplar, and the wild pear are 
among the less important trees of the 
Moroccan forests. The government has 
attempted to prevent the encroachment 
of the pasturing of sheep and goats on 
the forests (which is said to account for 
the denuded character of much of the 
Moroccan landscape) and has attempted 
some reforestation. Aside from cork, 
and the thuya and cedar wood, the prin- 
cipal forest products are tannins from 
cork oaks, sumac, and other trees and 
shrubs, charcoal from dying cork oaks, 
sandarac gum from a resin of the thuya, 
gum arabic from a kind of acacia, and 
euphorbia gum from the resinous eu- 
phorbia shrub. A fairly large amount 
of firewood is also obtained. 

Exports of crude cork, which closely 
reflect production, exceed 20,000 tons a 
year (24,770 metric tons in 1938) and 
could probably be increased if demand 
were enlarged. 


Phosphates Important 


The comparative newness of the 
French occupation of Morocco and the 
fact that the depression years of the 
1930’s constituted a considerable portion 
of the occupation period have prevented 
a thorough investigation of the coun- 
try’s mineral resources. Many minerals 
are known to exist—some of them of 
strategic value in wartime—and most of 
them have been mined to some extent. 
In most cases, however, the amounts of 
the reserves are unknown, and the dis- 
tance of many of the deposits from rail- 
head, together with the shortage of fuel 
for road transportation, has prevented 
wartime demand from stimulating pro- 
duction. 

Moroccan phosphates are of high 
grade (75 to 77 percent of tricalcium 
phosphate, according to League of Na- 
tions’ estimates) and in almost unlim- 
ited supply. Consequently, production 
increased very rapidly until curtailed by 
transportation difficulties and, in years 
just preceding the present war, was but 
slightly lower than the output of the 
earlier worked Tunisian deposits. 


Iron Ore, Alloy Metals 


An excellent grade of nonphosphoric 
iron ore is found in the Oued Zem area 
of Morocco, but large-scale production 
did not begin until recently (1936) with 
the completion of a rail spur to the mine- 
head. Exports in 1938 totaled only 134,- 
606 metric tons, but output could readily 
be increased. 

Four of the prized alloy metals have 
been produced to some extent: manga- 
nese, cobalt, antimony, and molybdenum 
ore. In no instance has output been 
large, but the world’s need of hard steel 
has greatly magnified interest in even 
minor sources of these products. All of 
them have had to be carried by truck 
to the railways, so that even the war has 
thus far failed to bring about increased 
production. 

Lead and zinc ore are mined and ex- 
ported, though production of the former 
has been lower than in either Algeria or 
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Tunisia. Other minerals of which de- 
posits have been found in Morocco are: 
copper, tin, gold and silver ores, and 
graphite. 


Coal Deposits 


Of special interest in the past 2 years 
have been the coal deposits of Djerada 
and Kenadza, owing to the lack of other 
fuel resources. Despite increased work- 
ing of these mines in recent months, 
their output is far from supplying even 
the minimum needs of French North 
Africa, but they have served to keep the 
railways at a reduced scale of operation. 
Only the Djerada mines are in Morcccan 
territory, but the Kenadza mines, though 
included in the Southern Territory of 
Algeria, are directly south of the eastern 
portion of Morocco. By October 1942 the 
mines were reported to be in a position 
to produce at the rate of 252,000 metric 
tons a year (output averaged only 104,- 
000 tons in 1935-38) , but the normal con- 
sumption of coal in North Africa was 
over 1,000,000 tons yearly. 

The projected Trans-Saharan stand- 
ard-gage railway to the Niger in French 
West Africa is to be a continuation of the 
line from Oudjda to Bou Arfa in Mo- 
rocco. Construction as far as Kenadza 
was reported to have been completed 
during the present war, whereas previ- 
ously the only rail connection to the 
Kenadza mines was the Algerian nar- 
row-gage line via Cclomb-Bechar. 


Character of Industries 


French Morocco has depended on 
France and to some extent on foreign 
countries for manufactured products, 
but a few industries have developed, pri- 
marily to supply local demand. In ad- 
dition there are a number of native 
handicraft shops producing such articles 
as leather goods, carpets, wooden furni- 
ture, metal objects, and pottery. The 
principal manufactured gocds are pre- 
served foods (especially canned fish) and 
beverages, construction materials (no- 
tably cement), soap, candles, explosives, 
superphosphates, textiles, and machine- 
shop products. 

The only manufactures in which there 
is an appreciable export trade are canned 


fish (cne of the leading exports), leather 
goods (handicraft work). and wooden 
furniture (sent mostly to Algeria). The 


single superphosphate plant, at Casa- 
blanca, has a capacity of 2,000 tons a 
day. Cement manufacture, though of 
local importance, has not been able to fill 
domestic needs. 

Isolation resulting from the war has 
tended to stimulate local manufacturing, 
but, except for progress in the making 
of boots and shoes, canning and dehy- 
dration of fruits and vegetables, cloth- 
ing manufacture, and production of pa- 
per and cardboard, inability to obtain 
equipment and supplies has not only pre- 
vented expansion but has even brought 
about a decline in output. 


Morocco’s Ratlways 


The total length of railway line in 
French Morocco is about 1,122 miles, of 
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which about 940 miles are standard- 
gage. About 377 miles of line are elec- 
trified. The principal standard-gage 
lines are from Casablanca eastward to 
the Algerian border, forming part of the 
continuous rail line to Tunis; the French 
Moroccan portion of the line from Tan- 
gier (in the International Zone) to Petit- 
jean on the main east-west line; Casa- 
blanca to Marrakesh with two important 
branches, one eastward from a point 
slightly north of Settat to Oued Zem tap- 
ping the Khouribga phosphate mines, 
the other westward from Ben Guerir 
to the port of Safi passing about mid- 
way through the phosphate district of 
Louis Gentil; Oudjda southward to Bou 
Arfa near the Djerada coal mines. 

The amount of narrow-gage line is 
relatively much smaller than in Algeria 
and Tunisia, being confined to a line up 
the Moulouya Valley connecting with 
the standard-gage line at Guercif. 

This represents a rather meager rail- 
way network for an area the size of Cali- 
fornia (which State has about 10,940 
miles of railway line). 


Highway System 


The highway system of Morocco is 
much more adequate than its rail net- 
work, and highway transportation nor- 
mally supplements the railway traffic 
satisfactorily. Recently, however, the 
lack of motor fuels has cut road trans- 
portation to a minimum and has con- 
tributed materially to the economic dis- 
tress of the Protectorate. 


Improved highways at the beginning 
of 1939 amounted to 4,840 miles, and 
there were in addition nearly 20,000 miles 
of unimproved roads and trails, most of 
which could be used by automotive 
vehicles. 


Ports’ Facilities, Activities 


The Atlantic coastline of Morocco con- 
tains no good natural harbors, but the 
port of Casablanca has been provided 
with breakwaters which give ample pro- 
tection in all weather, and vessels berth 
at quays except those carrying inflam- 
mable goods, which must unload on 
lighters. Most of the foreign trade of 
Morocco passes through Casablanca ex- 
cept that of eastern Morocco which uses 
the ports of Oran and Nemours in 
Algeria. 

A few miles up the coast from Casa- 
blanca is the port of Fedala, specially 
equipped for handling imported petro- 
leum products; here also vessels draw- 
ing up to about 24 feet may berth at 
quays. Port Lyautey (Kenitra) is well 
sheltered, lying 9 miles up the estuary 
of the Sebou River, but cannot accom- 
modate at the quays vessels drawing over 
15 feet. Sale, the port of Rabat, has 
berthing space for vessels able to cross 
the bar at the mouth of the Regreg 
River (17 feet). 

The other ports—Mazagan, Safi, Mo- 
gador, and Agadir—are not well pro- 
tected, although vessels of not-too-great 
draft can berth at Mazagan and Safi. 
The last-named is the port of shipment 
for phosphates from the Louis Gentil 
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mines and has also become a port for 
fishing vessels. The bulk of the traffic 
of nearly all of the ports is in the coast- 
wise trade, except as already noted. 


There are no important ports on the 
short Mediterranean seacoast of this 
French Protectorate. 


Growth of Foreign Trade 


Morocco’s foreign trade has reflected 
the gradual development of its economic 
resources. In the days before the pro- 
tectorate, it was more or less self- 
contained in its primitive way of life, 
with both imports and exports very 
small. After the establishment of the 
protectorate, French Morocco’s imports 
immediately expanded significantly 
owing to the heavy needs of the new 
French colonists and the equipment of 
the protectorate with railroads and 
means of production. 

In 1910, the trade of the Moroccan 
empire was valued at only $9,813,000 for 
imports and $8,452,000 for exports. In 
1913, just after the French acquired con- 
trol, imports rose to $35,015,000, while 
exports shrank to $7,755,000 or only 22 
percent of imports. 

Since that year the gap between im- 
ports and exports has been steadily nar- 
rowed, except during the depression 
years of the 1930’s when prices of the 
raw products exported fell much more 
sharply than those of the manufactured 
goods that comprise the bulk of the im- 
ports. In 1921-25 export values had 
risen to 42 percent of the import values, 
and by 1926-30 they advanced further to 
47 percent. 


More noteworthy progress was made 
in the 4 years preceding the current war 
(1935-38); in this period the average 
relation of exports to imports was 64 per- 
cent, the average value of imports being 
$69,712,000 and of exports $44,469,000 per 
year. 


Dependence Lessened 


Thus French Morocco, lacking any 
product or group of products in great 
world demand, is still a dependent area— 
but that dependence, whenever economic 
or political crises are absent, is being 
steadily reduced. It is significant in this 
connection that in total tonnage exports 
set a new high record in 1938, by no 
means a year of world prosperity. 

Morocco’s imports consist primarily of 
textile products, transportation media 
(especially automobiles) , fuels, basic food 
products produced in insufficient quanti- 
ties in Morocco, machinery and equip- 
ment of various kinds. Exports are 
nearly all raw products of the agricul- 
tural, livestock, and mining activities, ex- 
cept for salted and canned fish and prod- 
ucts of native handicraft such as leather 
products and slippers. 


Imports, Exports, Analyzed 


In first place among imports in 1938 
were textile fabrics and clothing valued 
at $10,361,000. Second in rank, reflecting 
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native tastes, was sugar with a net im- 
port value of $7,597,000. Petroleum fuels 
and lubricating oils came next with 
$5,171,000. The local predilection for tea 
is reflected in imports of 20,172,000 
pounds valued at $3,444,000; coffee is 
drunk more sparingly (imports of 5,449,- 
000 pounds valued at $315,000). Imports 
of machinery of all types reached a value 
of $3,769,000. Imports of automobiles 
and parts were smaller than in preceding 
years but still were valued at $2,121,000, 
and tires and tubes accounted for an 
additional $921,000. 


First place among the exports of 
French Morocco is normally occupied by 
phosphates, in which the nearby coun- 
tries of Europe are seriously deficient. 
Wheat and other grains, though of far 
greater importance in the local economy, 
are less important in the export trade. 
In years of good crops wheat and barley 
shipments are very large; in the best re- 
cent year (1935) wheat exports reached 
6,520,000 bushels, and in 1936 bar- 
ley shipments amounted to 13,575,000 
bushels. 


In connection with wheat, however, it 
should be noted that in poor years there 
may be no net surplus; in 1937, for in- 
stance, imports amounted to 1,877,000 
bushels as against exports of only 1,733,- 
000 bushels. 


Most of the other export products 
have been mentioned in connection with 
the discussion of the principal local oc- 
cupations. It may be of interest to note 
that exports of potatoes, legumes, and 
fresh and preserved vegetables in 1938 
reached a value of $3,697,000. The 
growing importance of metallic ores in 
the export trade is indicated by the 
steady rise in recent years—from $563,- 
000 in 1935 they rose to $2,331,000 in 
1938. 


France’s Position in Trade 


France supplied only 33.6 percent of 
Moroccan imports in 1938 as compared 
with 75.1 percent in Algeria and 62.0 
percent in Tunisia. Among the other 
countries contributing large shares were 
Japan with 10.2 (mostly cotton and other 
textiles), Belgium 6.3 (sugar, steel and 
steel products, coal, and cement), China 
5.4 (tea), and the United States 5.3 
(automobiles and parts, machinery, and 
petroleum products, especially lubricat- 
ing oil and gasoline). 

The relative share of France in the 
export trade is larger (44.8 percent in 
1938) but considerably smaller than in 
the case of Algeria and Tunisia. The 
principal markets other than France 
are: Algeria, 12.5 percent in 1938 (wheat, 
oats, and barley, sheep and cattle, coal, 
and lead ore); Italy, 9.0 (phosphates and 
olive oil); United Kingdom, 6.9 (phos- 
phates, almonds, canned sardines, vege- 
tables, and “crin vegetal”); Belgium, 5.1 
(cobalt ore, phosphates, and wool); and 
Germany, 3.7 (phosphates and “crin 
vegetal”). 

The United States took only 1.9 per- 
cent of the 1938 total, the principal items 
in the trade being goat and kid skins, 
sausage casings, palm fiber (“crin vege- 
tal’), cork, and sardines. 
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U.S. Manufacturers 
“UP” Export Advertising 





Preliminary Report on Survey Conducted by Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and Department of 
Commerce Reveals 1942 Expenditures Surpassing Prediction 


By Corrie Cioyes, Department of Commerce 


S. EXPORT ADVERTISING in the 

e other American Republics for 
1943 will show a definite increase in 
volume as compared with 1942. Many 
manufacturers will utilize local radio 
stations to a greater extent than ever 
before, some for the first time. Rate in- 
creases, due to rising operational costs, 





may, however, force some North Ameri- 
can advertisers to reduce the number of 
Latin-American newspapers on their 
1942 schedule. 

The generally gratifying situation is 
clearly discernible in a preliminary re- 
port on a survey conducted jointly by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 


CLET 


A 
SATISFACE LA WECESIDAD DE UN FUNCIONAMIENTO INFALIBLE ~~ ““" A*/¥9% ©” fos Repoblices Americanos — 


can Affairs and the Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce. Started in 
the summer of 1942, the survey was 
aimed to ascertain the extent to which 
United States manufacturers would seek 
to preserve their brand names and good 
will in our neighboring republics. It was 
an important part of an extensive ad- 
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Evidence that United States manufacturers are advertising in export magazines published in the United States and distributed throughout the 


Latin American republics. 
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vertising program designed to further 
our Good Neighbor policy, halt a down- 
ward trend in United States export ad- 
vertising during the early months of 1942, 
and keep the names of United States 
products alive in the minds of our neigh- 
bors to the South. 

Methods used in conducting this na- 
tion-wide study were a letter from Co- 
ordinator Nelson Rockefeller and per- 
sonal calls on the recipients by Depart- 
ment of Commerce representatives. 
Those United States manufacturers who 
had previously been active advertisers 
in the other Americas were the first to 
be contacted. The response exceeded all 
expectations. Fifty-four percent re- 
plied to the letter by mail. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce field men had called 
on and reported on 97 percent of the 
manufacturers at the time of making the 
preliminary analysis. 

Break-downs of expenditures as to 
local publications, local radio stations, 
and United States publications printed 
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Este deliciose alimente les de « fog 


ENERGIA 


here and circulated in the Americas were 


reported by 29 firms. Their importance 
is evident in their combined budgets, 
which total $7,500,000. 

Based on the past records, on their 
methods of advertising, and on informa- 
tion given in their letters, an estimated 
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EXTRAORDINARIA 


Spanish and Portuguese. 


break-down on the remaining 182 firms 
was made. 

The figures in the accompanying table 
indicate fairly accurately how the 210 
reporting firms will spend their export 
advertising dollars during the coming 
year: 
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a United 
Number of firms 1943 budget ——_ | Local radio | ‘ah cab od Other forms 
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Here are the 1943 plans of 367 United 
States manufacturers surveyed: 


146 (40%) will maintain normal schedules. 

89 (25%) are increasing advertising 
budgets. 

45 (12%) have had to decrease advertising 
budgets. 

75 (20%) still have advertising expendi- 
tures under consideration. 

12 (3%) are yet to be contacted by fleld 
representatives. 


Based on budget figures received from 
210 firms, or 57 percent of the total, the 
following indicate the upward trend in 
export advertising: 


Puhkcbedeebaobobetaw kaa he $11, 497, 378 
1943 (spent by 210 United States 
| eee re eee ee Ce Pee 11, 798, 395 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


GENERAL TRENDS 


The economic situation in Argentina 
underwent little basic change during 
November 1942. The chief development 
was, perhaps, the Government’s decision 
to continue its policy of purchasing the 
wheat and linseed crops. 

The successful military offensives of 
the United Nations in Africa apparently 
made such a deep impression in leading 
financial and commercial circles that, 
reportedly, steps were being considered 
to request the Government to shelve its 
taxation program—which failed to pass 
during the recent session of Congress— 
in favor of a plan looking toward eco- 
nomic readjustments to meet post-war 
conditions. 

Private circles seem to be devoting 
considerable thought to future prospects, 
since Argentina—which has benefited 
greatly from wartime demand for cer- 
tain of its products—has suffered an 
acute depression in its grain trade. The 
country is concerned as to whether in- 
dustries which have expanded rather 
sharply because of a plenitude of money, 
the necessity of meeting domestic re- 
quirements to fill the gap of import 
shortages, and increased demand from 
other South American Republics, will be 
able to meet world competition after the 
war is over. 

Arrivals of seagoing vessels in Argen- 
tine ports during October 1942 reached 
a new low point since World War I, num- 
bering only 101 vessels with an aggregate 
of 451,081 deadweight tons, compared 
with 113 vessels and 621,121 deadweight 
tons during the preceding month. 

Export volume during October in- 
creased slightly over the preceding 
month, but was 10.4 percent lower than 
in October 1941. October 1942 import 
volume, on the other hand, declined by 
2.5 percent in comparison with the pre- 
ceding month, and by 45 percent in re- 
lation to October 1941. 

There was a favorable trade balance 
amounting to 41,437,734 pesos during 
October, against 40,038,730 pesos during 
September and a passive balance of 
15,382,729 pesos during October 1941. 
For the current 10-month period, the 
export balance reached 391,556,212 pesos, 
compared with 200,675,709 pesos for the 
corresponding period in 1941. 

The general wholesale price index of 
the Central Bank (1926=100) continued 
its upward trend in October, increasing 
to 194.5 from 193.8 for September 1942 
and 163.3 for October 1941, and an aver- 
age of 145.1 for the year 1941. The 
average for the first 10 months of 1942 
was 186.3 and for pre-war 1939 was 108.2. 
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On the basis of 100 for 1937, the index 
of employment was 122.1 for October, 
against 123.9 for the preceding month 
and 118.2 for October 1941; while that 
of wages paid was 146.6 for October, 
compared with 145 for the preceding 
month and 136.5 for October 1941. 

The November clearing-house move- 
ment showed continued improvement, 
the value turn-over being appreciably 
higher than for the preceding month and 
also higher than for November 1941. The 
total number of business failures in Oc- 
tober was sharply reduced from those 
in September and also in October 1941. 
Building construction in the Federal 
Capital in September 1942 receded—both 
as regards the number of permits issued 
and their total construction value— 
compared with the preceding month, but 
activity was somewhat higher in both 
respects as compared with September 
1941. 

Sales of real estate within the munici- 
pal jurisdiction of Buenos Aires came to 
470,763,000 pesos during the first three- 
quarters of 1942, against 268,634,000 
pesos during the corresponding period 
of 1941 and 228,462,000 pesos during the 
relative period in 1940. 


CROPS AND MARKETS 


Weather conditions during November 
were, in general, unfavorable for crops 





The Cover Picture 





Shells for the Axis’ Downfall 


The cover picture this week por- 
trays a typical present-day scene 
in the land of our northern neigh- 
bors, the Canadians. Canadian- 
built guns use Canadian-made 
shells. Women are playing a vital 
role in the shell industry. The 
smiling girl in this photograph was 
formerly a tea-room attendant— 
now she inspects 25-pounder shells 
in the Dominion’s largest shell fac- 
tory, located in the Province of 
Ontario. 

The picture was furnished by 
the Wartime Information Board 
(Canada). 
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and for seasonal work, except in some 
parts of the Provinces of Cordoba and 
Santa Fe. 

The drought experienced, particularly 
in the Province of Buenos Aires and the 
Pampa territory, impaired grain and lin- 
seed crops, decreasing the future yields. 
Although the condition of the wheat and 
linseed crops was, on the whole, good in 
the entire country, there was some dam- 


age to fruit crops as a result of the . 


month-end heavy rains. 

Basic prices for wheat and linseed of 
the 1942-43 harvest were established by 
the Government at 6.75 pesos per metric 
quintal for wheat and 9.25 pesos for 
linseed, effective December 15, 1942. The 
prices and conditions involved corre- 
spond with those fixed for the preceding 
harvest, except that sellers whose prod- 
ucts are purchased by the Grain Board 
must bind themselves to reduce their 
sowings by 10 percent in 1943 ‘in 1941 
these sellers had to agree not to increase 
their sowings). During 1943, flour mills 
will be allowed to use only grain bought 
through the Grain Board, and no new 
season’s grain may be used for milling. 
The price to millers for wheat needed 
for the domestic market has been fixed 
at 9 pesos a quintal. If the sellers have 
not sufficient stocks of bags for their 
grain, the Grain Board will acquire the 
wheat and linseed in bulk, the sellers 
being obliged to bag the product in pro- 
portion to the quantity of bags the Board 
is able to furnish. No quotations on ex- 
changes or in markets are to be made 
from the date of the decree at prices 
lower than the basic prices established in 
the decree. 

A decree was issued late in November 
canceling the basic prices that have been 
in force since November 14, 1941, for 
wheat and linseed of the 1941-42 crops. 
It was stated that farmers had had full 
opportunity to negotiate their crops and, 
consequently, there was no longer any 
valid reason for maintaining the prices. 

A fourth official estimate of the areas 
planted to fine-grain cereals and linseed 
for the 1942—43 season was put at an over- 
all area of 12,379,900 hectares. The latest 
total (area in hectares) was divided as 
follows: Wheat, 6,650,000; linseed, 2,480,- 
000; oats, 1,436,000; barley, 760,000 ‘of 
which malt barley represents 372,000); 
rye, 1,004,000; and birdseed, 49,000. This 
represents declines from the 1941-42 
plantings in the following percentages: 
Wheat, 10; linseed, 9; oats, 1; barley, 5; 
rye, 7; birdseed, 8. 

The grain trade continued pessimistic 
about wheat prospects, and despite the 
low f. 0. b. price of the local grain, exports 
to Europe were extremely low; November 
exports totaled about 143,000 tons, with 
Brazil the chief buyer. 

The private attitude, locally, was that 
the shortage of freight space was not the 
only deterrent, as even the neutral coun- 
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tries, in need of wheat, find it difficult to 
buy from Argentina. Switzerland appar- 
ently prefers Canadian wheat, and 
Sweden and Spain are doubtful factors, 
the former indicating signs of lesser de- 
mand and the latter definitely unable to 
take as much as Argentina expected and 
Spain itself hoped for. Great Britain, 
meanwhile, is only sporadically interested 
in Argentine wheat, and this on a small 
basis. 

The trade’s preliminary figures placed 
the coming harvest at 5,000,000 tons, 
which, with the current stock carry-over, 
was expected to result in disposable stocks 
of about 8,500,000 tons on January 1, 
1943. Of this amount, it was calculated 
that approximately 4,000,000 tons would 
find a sure market. 

November exports of corn went almost 
entirely to Uruguay, with one or two car- 
goes destined for Europe, perhaps for use 
in East Africa. Uruguay took fair quan- 
tities, partly for fuel and partly also for 
feed. These shipments were subject to 
new Official regulations issued early in 
the month, requiring export permits for 
corn and also the payment of a compen- 
sation of 2 pesos per quintal to the Grain 
Board on exports suitable for feed and 0.80 
pesos per quintal on fuel varieties. The 
local interest in fuel corn remained 
strong, local lighting companies and fac- 
tories buying large quantities at between 
22 and 25 pesos per ton in bulk. In ad- 
dition, in view of the prevailing high 
prices for meat, cattle breeders continued 
using moderate quantities of corn for 
feed. Stocks were reported at 7,500,000 
tons, with the farmers, and not the Grain 
Board, holding most of these. 

The linseed outlook also was gloomy, 
the feeling prevailing in trade circles 
that stocks were too heavy. The Grain 
Board’s selling price has been gradually 
forced down, and at the end of Novem- 
ber—with bulk prices at 15.50 pesos 
Buenos Aires and 15.375 pesos Rosario, a 
drop of about 3 percent from the pre- 
ceding month—trading still was negligi- 
ble, exports being no more than 10,000 
tons. Although the Government’s in- 
tention is to crush as much linseed for 
oil as factory space will permit, oil sales 
in November were small. Much atten- 
tion has been given by the Government 
to experiments toward the use of large 
supplies of oil for fuel. 

A preliminary maximum estimate 
among the trade stands at 1,450,000 tons 
for the new linseed crop, and for total 
stocks, with the current carry-over, at 
3,000,000 tons on January 1, 1943. Of 
this, it is expected that from 150,000 to 
200,000 tons—or more, if the crusher ca- 
pacity is large enough—will be crushed 
locally. 

Lack of available shipping space was a 
general deterrent to exports of sun- 
flower-seed oil. although, according to 
trade indications, demand also was prac- 
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tically nonexistent. The oat crop was 
expected to be small, and prices for ready 
stocks were still so high as to be out of 
line for export. The local trade in bar- 
ley was very restricted on the prospect of 
a smaller crop in 1942-43 than in the 
preceding year. 


LIVESTOCK 


Except in the southwest of the Prov- 
ince of Cordoba, in the southwest of 
Buenos Aires, and in the Pampa terri- 
tory, the condition of livestock was nor- 
mal. The unusually heavy rains at the 
end of November were reported to have 
been sufficient to revive pastures in those 
areas—particularly in the Pampa terri- 
tory—that had been suffering from the 
drought. Market offerings of cattle dur- 
ing the month were steady, but packer 
demand declined, chiefly as a result of 
reduced shipping space. Sheep offer- 
ings, mainly spring lambs, were at rec- 
ord levels, and the month’s closings were 
much lower than at the end of October, 
despite a slight reaction during the last 
week of November. Hog entries con- 
tinued unusually heavy for November, 
but the export demand slumped appre- 
ciably. 
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It is reported that the Argentine Cor- 
poration of Meat Producers and the 
Peruvian Government signed an agree- 
ment on November 5, 1942, whereby the 
latter agreed to purchase 6,000 tons of 
frozen meat during a year’s period, at 
the rate of delivery of 500 tons per 
month, the meat to be supplied with 
or without bone, at the option of the 
buyer. It is understood that the Peru- 
vian Government will eventually in- 
crease its purchase of Argentine frozen 
meat to 10,000 tons per annum, provided 
shipping space is available. 

Trading in the wool market was com- 
paratively slow for November, but this 
was not unexpected, in view of market 
restrictions abroad, especially in the 
United States, and of limited shipping 
space. The United States and the local 
market were the chief buyers, but some 
sales reportedly were made to Sweden 
and to the Norwegian Government in 
London. Trading was mostly in merinos 
and fine crossbreds, the prices for which 
continued satisfactory and, apparently, 
absorbed the additional costs of the 
longer freight hauls now required in the 
United States; but there was little or 
no interest in low wools. The Govern- 





were decisive. 


Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 
[Thirty-fifth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 


The Compelling Incentives of Human Conduct in Wartime 


It was a seventeenth-century general, Montecucculi, to whom the adage is 
attributed that three things are needed for the conduct of war—namely, 
money, money, and money. Whether he was right in his own time of local 
wars, when neutral neighbors were the main source of war materials and 
had to be paid in gold and silver, we shall not inquire. But already in the 
Napoleonic wars money had become a secondary consideration, and in the 
First World War manpower, physical resources, and the use of these resources 


The predictions of the last few years that the German and Japanese 








rearmament program and conduct of war would suffer from the lack of 
money proved to be utterly false. Unfortunately, our superiority over the 
enemy in monetary resources does not count. The question is how much 
iron, oil, rubber, and other strategic materials we and they have; how our 
factories and theirs are able to transform the available material into planes, 
tanks, and guns; how great are our effort and ingenuity and theirs in em- 
ploying the physical resources; and how manpower and morale compare in 
the two camps. 

If money is secondary in the war effort, then the same must hold good in 
prices. Whether an airplane is represented by a cost of $50,000 or $100,000 
in the bookkeeping of the nation, would be of no relevance to winning or 
losing the war if this were not the point where inflation reveals itself. 

High prices, wages, and profits may accelerate and enlarge production in 
“normal times.” But they operate as incentives of human conduct only as 
long as no other, more powerful incentives are present. In a war of survival 
it is important and obligatory that the population should be amply fed and 
rested and should not worry unduly about its economic future; yet these 
requisites can be achieved by refraining from a reduction of net wages and 
profits below a certain level. 

High taxes, stringent restrictions as well as dislocation of life and employ- 
ment, necessitated by the exigencies of the war and the fight against inflation, 
need not hamper the war effort. 

Sacrifice can be turned into a privilege, as President Roosevelt has said, 
provided it is recognized as necessary and shared equally by all citizens. 


(From “War Without Inflation: The Psychological Approach to Problems of 
War Economy,” by George Katona. Publisher: Columbia University Press, New 
York City. This is the first of three brief excerpts from this significant new book 
that will appear in Foreign Commerce W eekly.) 
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ment was considering some form of re- 
lief for coarse-fiber woolgrowers, who 
are feeling the effects of limited demand 
and low prices. 

Wool sales effected during October 
1942, in the Central Produce Market and 
in private warehouses in Buenos Aires 
and Avellaneda, dropped to 5,152,210 
kilograms for a total value of 7,972,211 
pesos from sales amounting to 9,163,375 
kilograms worth 13,790,079 pesos in the 
preceding month. 

The salt-hide market showed im- 
proved activity, but the lack of shipping 
space caused some retrenchment on the 
part of buyers, particularly the Amer- 
ican. 


COMMERCE AND INDUST°Y 


Problems created by the scarcity of 
industrial and domestic fuels were the 
subject of official discussion, but no spe- 
cific measures of solution have been an- 
nounced. It was pointed out that the 
use of linseed as industrial fuel for urg- 
ent purposes was approved in principle, 
and that larger quantities of linseed 
oil may be produced for use in combin:- 
tion with gas oil and Diesel oil as a 
liquid-fuel substitute. As regards the 
development of coal mines, it was stated 
that technical reports still were pending. 

Under a joint decree of the Ministries 
of Agriculture and Finance, norms were 
established for the distribution of cer- 
tificates of necessity for products im- 
ported from countries whose exports are 
licensed or controlled in order to speed 
up distribution, which has hiterto been 
governed by standards applied to each 
product. As regards rationing in this 
connection, regulations will be adopted 
in each individual case. 

A decree was issued providing for a 
census of iron and steel stocks, whereby 








British Shipbuilding 
Delegation 


A delegation of British shipbuild- 
ing trade-union officials have been | 
engaged in a 4-week study of ship- 
building techniques in merchant 
and naval shipyards in the United 
States and Canada. | 

They came here at the invitation | 
of the Labor Departments of the | 
United States and Canadian Gov- 
ernments and the leading ship- 
building unions of this country and 
Canada. Their visit follows closely 
after a similar tour of North Amer- 
ican shipyards made by a manage- 
ment delegation representing the 
principal shipyards of the United 
Kingdom. 

The delegation has been study- 
ing especially American welding 
techniques which have contributed 
substantially to the speeding up of 
ship production in this country. In 
| the United States, more than 70 | 
| percent of a ship is put together | 
| by welding, whereas in the United | 
| Kingdom riveting is still widely 
used. 
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reports of stocks on hand must be re- 
ported to the Government within a spe- 
cified time. 

The press announced the issuance on 
November 30 of a decree provisionally 
fixing the maximum prices that may be 
charged for various types of iron by the 
retail trade or by importers in their 
direct dealings with contractors and 
others. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Export volume during October reached 
a total of 450,030 tons—an increase of 
1.5 percent, compared with the preceding 
month—but it compared unfavorably 
with the total for October 1941, being 
10.4 percent under the figure for that 
month. 

October import volume was 312,948 
tons, or 2.5 percent less than the total 
of September 1942 and about 45 percent 
under the total of October 1941. The 
monthly import trend of several of the 
more essential materials has been down- 
ward for some time, and the October 
volume figures, with comparative 
amounts for October 1938 in parentheses, 
give a good indication of the decline: 
Iron and products, 3,397 (44,997) tons; 
fuel and lubricants, 75,911 (435,080) 
tons; machinery and vehicles, 3,028 (18,- 
194) tons; and textiles, 8,371 (26,345 tons. 
On the basis of market values, October 
exports amounted to 142,641,421 pesos, 
and imports, according to invoice val- 
ues, came to 101,203,687 pesos, compared 
with corresponding totals of 152,214,630 
pesos for exports and 112,175,900 pesos 
for imports during September 1942, and 
110,313,471 and 125,696,200 pesos, respec- 
tively, during October 1941. 

During the first 10 months of 1942, 
the export volume amounted to 4,561,513 
tons, representing not only a decrease 
of 13.7 percent under the relative total 
of 1941 but also the lowest total volume 
for any corresponding 10-month period 
during the last 10 years. 

The import volume for the period re- 
viewed came to 3,854,290 tons, which is 
a drop of 27.5 percent from the total 
figure of the like period in 1941. This 
volume also is the lowest, by far, for 
any comparative period in the last 10 
years. During the 1942 period reviewed, 
exports were valued at 1,501,599,012 pesos 
and imports at 1,110,042,800 pesos, leav- 
ing an export surplus of 391,556,212 pe- 
sos, against exports valued at 1,205,443.- 
815 pesos and imports valued at 1,004,- 
768,106 pesos during the relative period 
in 1941, or a surplus of 200,675,709 pesos. 
Thus, the value of exports during the 
10-month period of 1942 was 24.6 per- 
cent higher than that for the correspond- 
ing period of 1941, and import values rose 
by 10.5 percent during the same period. 

Compared with the first 10 months in 
1941, there were export-volume losses of 
1.8 percent in pastoral products and 22.1 
percent in agricultural products. On the 
other hand, there were increases of 29.8 
percent in foreign shipments of forest 
products, chiefly quebracho extract: 1.7 
percent in mining products: and 40.2 
percent in miscellaneous products. In 
the pastoral group, live animal exports, 
chiefly sheep, increased by 24.9 percent: 
and meat, the leading item in the group, 
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FARM SCRAP BUILDS | 


DESTROYERS 


WW toms of Scrap Metal goes into a Vestroyer 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


increased by 8.3 percent. Losses were 
sustained in hide exports, by 3.7 percent; 
wool, by 40.2 percent; and dairy prod- 
ucts, by 34.1 percent. In the agricul- 
tural group, the item grain and linseed 
fell off by 875.784 tons, or 26.6 percent. 

‘As regards the import volume, the 
principal losses registered were in fuel 
and lubricants, by 41.5 percent; stones, 
earth, glass, and the like, 11.8 percent; 
iron and manufactures, 58 percent; and 
foodstuffs, 28.4 percent. Increases oc- 
curred in imports of textiles and manu- 
factures, by 6.6 percent; and chemicals 
and products, 2.5 percent. 


Transport and Communication 


Steamer Service on the Rio Negro.— 
The State Merchant Fleet of Argentina 
has established a regular steamer service 
on the Rio Negro, between Neuquen and 
Carmen de Patagones, according to press 
reports. The region thus tapped pro- 
duces the finest fruits and wines in 
Argentina, as well as oil. 

Modern vessels specially adapted for 
river navigation are employed, and many 
thousands of tons of valuable caro have 
been transported satisfactorily. Trans- 
shipment into coastwise vessels bound for 
Buenos Aires is effected at the mouth of 
the river. 


Brazil 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Quartz Crystals: Export Siandards Re- 
vised and Minimum Export Prices Gen- 
erally Increased.—Brazilian regulations 
governing grading and _ classification 
standards of quartz crystals have been 
revised, and the minimum export prices 
have been generally increased by orders 
of the Coordinator of Economic Mobili- 
zation, dated November 27, 1942, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Exports of quartz crystal to foreign 
countries may be effected only upon 
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presentation of an evaluation and classi- 
fication receipt issued by the Department 
of Mineral Production of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, signed by the representative 
of the Coordinator of Economic Mobili- 
zation. Exportation cannot be made at 
prices lower than those established by 
one of the orders, and the new minimum 
prices for class A quartz crystals average 
123 percent higher than the previous 
minimum export prices established on 
May 12, 1942. For class B crystals, the 
new minimum prices average 27 percent 
higher than the old prices, and for class 
C crystals, 11 percent lower. 

The new minimum export prices are as 
follows: 

I. Faceted Type 





Cruzeiros per kilogram 
Weight in grams _ , Sint 


Class A Class B (Class C 


Less than 200_- 36. 00 17.20 | 11.00 
200 to 300 me a 93. 60 40. 20 16. 50 
300 to 500 ; 204. 00 74.70 | 27.50 
HOO to 700 345. 60 115. 00 } 38. 50 
700 to 1000 403. 20 202. 40 77.00 

1000 to 2000 600. 00 253.00 | 137. 50 
2000 to 3000 936.00 | 442.70 | 192.50 
3000 to 4000 1, 140. 00 556.60 | 247.50 
4000 to 5000 1,260.00 | 671.00 | 330.00 
5000 to 7000 1,380.00 | 760.00 | 374.00 

Above 7000 1,500.00 | 886.00 | 473.00 

1, 680.00 | 1,035.00 | 572.00 





II. Irregular Type 





Cruzeiros per kilogram 
Weight in grams ’ 


~ | 


‘Jass A | Class B Class C 











| 

Less than 200 30. 00 15. 00 10. 00 
200 to 300 j 78. 00 35. 00 15. 00 
300 to 500 | 170.00} 65.00 | 25.00 
500 to 700_- | 288.00 100.00 | 35. 00 
700 to 1000 336. 00 176.00 | 70.00 
1000 to 2000 500. 00 220.00 | 125.00 
2000 to 3000 } 780. 00 385.00 | 175.00 
3000 to 4000 i 950. 00 484. 00 225. 00 
4000 to 5000 1, 050. 00 583.00 | 300.00 
5000 to 7000 1,150.00 | 660.00 | 340.00 

Above 7000 1, 240. 00 770.00 | 430.00 


1, 400. 00 900. 00 520. 00 





The above prices represent the value 
of the material f. o. b. steamer or plane 
at Brazilian shipping ports, where the 





Courtesy Office of War Information 
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Brazilian Coordinator of Economic Mob- 
ilization has, or will have through a rep- 
resentative, inspection laboratories. 

Faceted quartz crystals are defined as 
those having at least two natural non- 
parallel faces, on one of which growth 
lines should exist. 

Irregular quartz crystals are those that 
cannot be included in the facted type. 

Quartz crystals included under class A 
are defined as follows: Hyaline crystal, 
colorless and uniformly and lightly col- 
ored, having 50 to 100 percent of its total 
volume usable for piezo-electric purposes. 

Class B: Hyaline crystal, colorless and 
uniformly and lightly colored, having 45 
to 50 percent of its total volume usable 
for piezo-electric purposes. 

Class C: Hyaline crystal, colorless and 
uniformly and lightly colored, having 30 
to 45 percent of its volume usuable for 
piezo-electric purposes. 

After November 27, 1942, no shipment 
of quartz crystal may enter or leave the 
Federal District of Brazil unless the 
shipper has first obtained a “transit per- 
mit” issued by the delegate of the Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, and 
such shipments may not be loaded or 
unloaded at the place of arrival and em- 
barkation without presentation of the 
transit permit. All exports of quartz 
crystal are subject to the necessities of 
the war and to the international agree- 
ments in effect; to this effect priorities 
will be established for the purpose of ex- 
pediting the rapid shipment of the 
product. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 


29, 1941 for notice of previous export stand- 
ards and minimum export prices on quartz 


crystal. ] 
Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Prohibitions Placed on Nonessential 
Use of Fertilizer Containing Chemical 
Nitrogen.—Fertilizer containing chemi- 
cal nitrogen may not be sold for use on 
any lawn, golf course, park, cemetery, 
roadside, or in noncommercial planting 
of trees, shrubs, or flowers, under a regu- 
lation issued by the Canadian Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, effective De- 
cember 19, 1942. The order does not 
prohibit the sale of fertilizer which was 
packaged prior to December 19, 1942, in 
containers of less than 25 pounds, and 
which was in the seller’s possession or 
control prior to that date. For the pur- 
pose of this order, chemical nitrogen re- 
fers to nitrogen in the form of or de- 
rived from ammonium sulfate, sodium 
nitrate, ammonium nitrate, ammonium 
phosphate, calcium cyanamid, anhydrous 
ammonia, liquid ammonia, potassium 
nitrate, or urea. 

Fertilizer containing chemical nitro- 
gen may be sold to the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, any of the De- 
partments cf National Defense or its 
agencies, or any publicly owned educa- 
tional or agricultural institution in Can- 
ada for experimental purposes. The 
fertilizer may be sold for new plantings 
of grass on airfields or airports. Exemp- 
tions from the restrictions of this order 
may be granted in special cases by the 
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Strategic-Materials Imports 


The War Production Board, in 
order to tighten import control of 
strategic materials, instituted a re- 
vision of the General Imports Or- 
der, effective December 28. The 
revised order eliminates the ex- 
emption in favor of importations of 
Lists I and II materials under exist- 
ing contracts. 

Previously, shipments on con- 
tracts which were already in exist- 
ence on the date of inclusion of a 
commodity on List I or II were per- 
mitted without WPB authorization. 

The restrictions on processing or 
disposal of List I materials, once 
imported, are not changed by the 
revised order. 

List II or III materials, once im- 
ported, may be sold or processed 
without restriction by M—63. These 
materials are subject to any appli- 
cable provisions of other WPB 
restrictive orders and regulations. 























Administrator of Fertilizers and Pesti- 
cides, 

The new restrictions are in line with 
earlier provisions made to encourage the 
use of chemical fertilizer for crops used 
for food and feed. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment, since July 1, 1942, has been 
paying subsidies to farmers who use fer- 
tilizer in the production of pastures; 
clover, alfalfa, and other hay crops; field 
corn and crops to be used for ensilage or 
green feed; wheat, oats, barley, and 
other grains to be used for feed; and 
mangels and turnips. 

{For further information regarding Can- 


adian fertilizer controls, see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 22, 1942.] 


Manufacture of Domestic Ice Refrig- 
erators and Cabinets Restricted.—The 
domestic ice refrigerator, the “ice box,” 
is one of the latest kitchen stand-bys in 
Canada to be affected by wartime econ- 
omy measures. 

Under an order issued by the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, dated 
December 15, no person may make any 
domestic ice refrigerator (nonmechani- 
cal) or domestic refrigerator cabinet 
(mechanical) unless permission in writ- 
ing is granted by the Controller of 
Supplies. Manufacturers receiving such 
permits must conform to specifications 
which state that the total weight of all 
metal (including all joining and fasten- 
ing hardware) used in the making of 
any domestic ice refrigerator with an 
ice capacity of less than 100 pounds 
shall not exceed 14 pounds. The metal 
used in any domestic refrigerator or 
cabinet with an ice capacity of 100 pounds 
or more may not exceed 17 pounds. 
Metal may not be used in the making 
of the exterior surfaces, food compart- 
ments, or shelves. 

Domestic ice refrigerators with ice ca- 
pacity of less than 75 pounds may not 
be manufactured, nor May any person 
make more than two models of the types 
permitted. Further restrictions require 
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manufacturers to insulate cabinets with 
materials of a type and thickness ap- 
proved by the Controller of Supplies. 
The order also recommends that ice 
compartments should not be less than 
14144 inches high, 15 inches deep, and 
18% inches wide, and the ice-compart- 
ment door opening should not be less 
than 1214 inches high. 

The making of metal-clad ice refrig- 
erators and metal-clad refrigerator cab- 
inets for use in private dwelling places, 
including apartment houses, was pro- 
hibited on April 14, 1942, and it is not 
the intention of the Controller to grant 
any permits for the manufacture of such 
articles. 


Transport and Communication 


Anniversary Celebration of Passenger- 
Train Service—The eighty-sixth anni- 
versary of the inauguration of through 
passenger-train service between Mon- 
treal and Toronto, Canada, was cele- 
brated on October 27. 

On that date in 1856, the first passen- 
ger train left Montreal at 7:30 a. m. and 
14 hours later arrived in Toronto. To- 
day, the Canadian National Railways 
Continental Limited, weighing several 
times as much as the 1856 train, oper- 
ates between the two cities on a sched- 
uled running time of 612 hours. 

When the first run was made in 1856, 
standard time, as we know it today, did 
not exist—time in that period was 
strictly a local affair. The first through 
train was operated on Montreal time, 
which was 84 minutes ahead of Brock- 
ville time, 12 minutes ahead of Kingston 
time, 1444 minutes ahead of Belleville 
time, and 23 minutes ahead of Toronto 
time! 

During those first years, few people 
traveled the whole distance. Travel 
then did not offer the comforts of today; 
the first train had no sleeping, parlor, 
or dining cars. Traffic on this run has 
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increased tremendously—the line now 
handling an average of 5,000 passengers 
each day between Montreal and Toronto. 

Record Established in Air-Mail Move- 
ment.—Two Trans-Canada Air Lines 
planes recently flew from an eastern Ca- 
nadian port to Moncton, New Brunswick, 
with what is believed to be the largest 
single air-mail movement in the history 
of Canadian civil air transport, press re- 
ports say. 

The two planes, Lockheed Lodestars, 
carried a total of 5,157 pounds of mail. 
One plane carried mail exclusively, its 
cargo totaling 3,681 pounds. 

Increased Passenger and Freight Traf- 
fic—Canadian railways are showing a 
tremendous growth in both passenger 
and freight traffic, according to the 
Canadian press. 

During the first 6 months of 1942, a 
total of 2,026,083,000 revenue passengers 
were carried, as compared with 1,344,- 
589,000 during the corresponding period 
of 1941. In 1 month alone, May 1942, 
the total number of passengers carried 
was 3,445,475, almost twice as many as 
were carried in May 1941. 

Revenue freight loadings in October 
were approximately 9,205,000 tons, com- 
pared with 8,006,000 tons in September 
and 8,443,000 tons in October 1941. 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 


The declining trend of business and 
industrial activity in Chile was evidenced 
in the published indexes covering the 
first 9 months of the year just ended. 
Sales of domestic manufactures con- 
tinued to lag below the level of the cor- 
responding period of 1941. Output of 
domestic industries was also lower—the 
decline in the production of tar, coke, 
shoes, matches, paper, tobacco products, 
and glassware having been only partly 
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Nicaragua Improves Morazan Port 


As a result of the opening of the Suchiate railway bridge between Mexico 
and Guatemala and the great increase in overland traffic, the port facilities 
| at Morazan, Nicaragua, have received a complete overhauling. 
the western terminus of the Pacific Railway of Nicaragua, is the port through 
which merchandise shipped by rail via Mexico is transshipped across the 
Gulf of Fonseca from the Salvadoran port of La Union. 

The railway’s maintenance department reports that a new warehouse and 
station (combined) is being finished at Morazan—200 feet long and 28 feet 
The new hotel being built by the orders of the President of the Re- 
public is nearing completion; this structure is 48 by 42 feet and two stories 


The customhouse, constructed of wood, 48 by 90 feet, enclosed with mosquito 
In a separate building there is also a 
post office, telephone and telegraph facilities, and a station of the Guardia 


wire, has a warehouse 48 by 42 feet. 


Morazan, which at present has only 14 houses, is being developed by the 
Free building lots are offered to persons who will 
In order to extend the town, the railway com- 
pany is now blasting and leveling the hill on which Morazan is situated. 
There is a project to install electric lights and to provide piped drinking 


Today, there is a constant flow of passenger traffic through this port, and 
the freight movement is increasing rapidly. 


Morazan, 
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offset by an increased volume of sugar, 
cardboard, cement, soap, woolen yarns, 
and textiles. Mining production, al- 
though generally maintaining the high 
levels of the preceding year, declined 
somewhat in September and in the third 
quarter of 1942, chiefly because of the 
sharp drop in goldmining activities. 

Prices continued to rise, although the 
rate of increase during August and Sep- 
tember was less pronounced than in pre- 
vious months. During the first 9 months 
of 1942 the index of wholesale prices 
increased by 22 percent, while the index 
of the cost of living in Santiago rose by 
27 percent. The index of wages paid, 
however, increased by only 12 percent 
during the same period—indicating a 
relative decline in the purchasing power 
of the workers, since very little unem- 
ployment was in evidence. 


AGRICULTURE 


Practically all of the 1941-42 crop of 
cereals and legumes has been absorbed 
by the requirements for domestic con- 
sumption and export sales, with no siz- 
able carry-over expected. Prolonged dry 
weather in the central and southern 
wheat-growing areas caused some anx- 
iety regarding the new wheat crop, but 
heavy rains at the end of November were 
believed to have eased the situation. 

Increased acreage has been devoted to 
the production of wheat, forage barley, 
oats, and rice. Assistance to small-scale 
wheat growers in the form of stabilized 
prices and crop loans was announced by 
the Institute of Agricultural Economy. 

The wool market has been unfavorable, 
with little interest shown by domestic 
or foreign buyers in either the carry-over 
stocks or the new wool clip. 

An increase in the price of nitrates 
sold to domestic farmers was announced 
by the Chilean Nitrate & Iodine Sales 
Corporation, together with the cancella- 
tion of arrangements under which the 
Agricultural Credit Institute was able to 
sell nitrate to farmers on favorable 
terms. 

MINING 


Gold production in the month of Sep- 
tember dropped to the lowest point since 
January 1935. The functions of the Gold 
Placer Bureau, established 10 years ago 
as an unemployment measure, was 
transferred to the Mining Credit Bank 
and the Mines and Petroleum Section 
of the Ministry of Economy and Com- 
merce. A report of the Development 
Corporation on the coal industry dis- 
closed that production during the first 
9 months of 1942 was 90,000 metric tons 
greater than in the same period of 1941, 
and indicated the possibility of addi- 
tional mines being opened to production. 


FOEIGN TRADE 


The value of imports into Chile during 
the month of September 1942 declined 
sharply from the unusually high totals 
for the preceding months, but was ap- 
proximately equal to the level main- 
tained during the first 5 months of 1942. 
Exports during September, however, 
were substantially higher than in 
August, reflecting heavier shipments of 
minerals and agricultural products. 
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Nazis Requisition Dutch 
Inland Vessels 


The Berlin correspondent of the 
Stockholm newspaper Social Demo- 
kraten recently reported that the 
German occupation authorities in 
the Netherlands have requisitioned 
and rebuilt all vessels plying Hol- 
land’s inland waterways. 

“These ships have been placed 
at the disposal of Germany’s eco- 
nomic life,’ the correspondent 
states, adding that “power vessels 
so far have not been affected, as 
these are reserved for other pur- 
poses.” 

What these ‘other purposes” are 
is not revealed—but last year many 
| river vessels were requisitioned for 
the German Navy. 








| 


} 
| 











The value of exports during the first 9 
months of 1942 exceeded that of imports 
by approximately 165,000,000 pesos, rep- 
resenting a decline of 31,000,000 pesos 
from the comparable period of 1941. 
Customs revenues have declined sharply 
since July, which was the highest month 
of the year. 


Exchange and Finance 


Use of Extraordinary Copper-Taz Pro- 
ceeds.—The President was authorized by 
law No. 7250 of August 20, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Chilean Diario Oficial of 
November 25, to invest 5,000,000 pesos of 
the proceeds of the extraordinary copper 
tax (law No. 7160) in shares of the State- 
sponsored School Construction Co., so 
that the latter may purchase a site and 
construct a Home for the Blind and 
Deaf-Mutes. 

The yield from this extraordinary tax 
in 1943 is estimated at $12,500,000, pro- 
vided the current rate of production is 
maintained. Congress has been consid- 
ering a bill regarding the investment of 
the proceeds. 

Fomento Corporation Assets.—Accord- 
ing to a recent press account, of June 
30, 1942, the Fomento Corporation of 
Chile had assets of 950,000,000 pesos, of 
which 125,000,000 were investments in 
stock companies. Some 600,000,000 pesos 
more represented loans to various firms; 
70,000,000 pesos were in the form of 
stocks of raw materials; and 72,000,000 
pesos represented hydroelectric plants 
constructed by the Corporation, because 
of the inability of private capital to un- 
dertake such construction. These 
figures, it was claimed, indicate that the 
policy of the Corporation does not con- 
template the absorption of industry or 
commerce into its own hands, nor 
does it constitute a danger to private 
initiative. 

Investment Plan of Mining Credit 
Bank.—The Mining Credit Bank of Chile 
Plans to expend 195,689,000 pesos in 1943, 
according to its recently announced in- 
vestment plan. Of this total 145,689,000 
pesos are to come from its own resources 
and 50,000,000 pesos are to be employed 
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in collaboration with the Fomento Cor- 
poration. The great bulk—more than 
135,000,000 pesos—of the expenditures 
from its own resources is to be for the 
purchase of ore; the remaining 10,689,- 
000 pesos are to be used for a variety of 
purposes. 

The expenditures to be made in col- 
laboration with the Fomento Corporation 
include 20,000,000 pesos for a reverbera- 
tory furnace, 7,000,000 for the stimula- 
tion of gold production, 5,000,000 for an 
electric refinery, 5,000,000 for work on 
low-grade copper ore, and the remainder 
for miscellaneous projects. 

Coinage-—On December 4 there was 
published in the Chilean press a letter 
from the Superintendent of the Mint in 
which that official stated that in the first 
11 months of 1942 the Mint had coined 
some 47,000,000 pieces of copper money, 
valued at 22,190,000 pesos, to replace 
nickel coins withdrawn from circulation. 

At the beginning of 1940 the monetary 
circulation included nickel coins valued 
at 46,861,000 pesos. It is not known just 
how many of these were withdrawn, but 
during 1942 about half of the amount 
was replaced by copper coins, as indi- 
cated above. The Superintendent of the 
Mint stated in his letter that the short- 
age of coins will be eliminated in another 
year if production is kept at present 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Restrictions Imposed Upon Trading in 
Certain Products.—Only merchants who 
are inscribed in the Registry of Com- 
merce and who have never been found 
guilty of a contravention of the vari- 
ous decrees dealing with supplies will be 
allowed to deal in a number of commod- 
ities in Egypt, according to a military 
proclamation issued November 23, 1942, 
and published in the Journal Officiel of 
that date. 

The commodities specified are: Wood, 
coal, and liquid fuels, of all kinds; iron 
and wrought iron; paper of all kinds; 
chemical fertilizers; raw and manufac- 
tured jute; tin; sugar; matches; ammo- 
nia; raw rubber and automobile tires; 
photographic apparatus; chemical prod- 
ucts used in photography; dyeing and 
tanning materials; cotton yarns; wheat, 
maize, and rice, and flour made from 
such grains; and cottonseed. 

The Ministry of Supply is authorized to 
grant exemptions from the provisions of 
the proclamation. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


November business conditions in El 
Salvador continued to reflect the de- 
pressing effect of the shipping shortage, 
coupled with the difficulty of obtaining 
United States export permits. 

The manufacture of agricultural im- 
plements and the repair of machinery 
used in coffee and sugar production are 
severely curtailed for want of materials. 
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However, businessmen are hopeful that 
the recent visit to Washington of the 
Salvadoran Economic Mission will assist 
in solving the country’s main prob- 
lems—fuel oil, coffee, and general im- 
ports. 

Trading in the new 1942-43 coffee crop 
was slow during November, because ot 
the delay in issuing licenses against al- 
locations in the United States. There 
were no coffee shipments by steamer dur- 
ing November. 

The new rail route to the United States 
through Guatemala and Mexico has 
eased the transportation situation some- 
what, but it probably will not be used to 
any considerable extent for shipping 
coffee, because of the expense. It is yet 
too soon to estimate how great will be 
its beneficial effects on Salvadoran trade. 

Government receipts, largely derived 
from import duties, are running below 
the reduced figures for 1941. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Trade with the United States, both 
import and export, increased in value 
though not always in volume, during the 
first 6 months of 1942, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1941. Total 
trade has also increased, principally be- 
cause of larger exports to Mexico and the 
other Central American countries. In 
fact, Salvador’s henequin-bag factory 
has exported bags to Chile, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, and Peru. 


AGRICULTURE 


Although the 1942-43 cotton crop has 
suffered from labor shortage and lack 
of insecticides, it is estimated that the 
yield will be greater than that of 1941-42, 
which was the largest in Salvadoran 
history. 

There will be a considerable surplus 
of sugar beyond domestic needs, but at 
least half of this will be required by 
Honduras. 


INDUSTRIAL OPERATION 


The mills manufacturing coffee bags 
and cotton cloth are operating 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week, with a large num- 
ber of unfilled orders on hand. A new 
Salvadoran industry is the manufacture 
of vegetable oil and shortening. 

The gasoline shortage is serious, and 
has resulted in a 100 percent increase in 
railroad passenger traffic and a 40 per- 
cent increase in freight traffic. Avail- 
able supplies are allocated principally 
to the country’s vital agricultural indus- 
tries and business needy. Thirty-five 
percent of Salvadoran automobile own- 
ers are unable to buy gas. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Saccharine: Importation Permitted 
Temporarily; Import Duty Fixed.—The 
importation of pure saccharine in pow- 
der into France has been permitted 
under license, until a date to be fixed 
by decree, subject to payment of import 
duty and internal tax, by law No. 662 
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Colombia Plans Pan American Highway Link to the Caribbean 


The U. S. Public Roads Administration has sent a highway engineer to 
Colombia to investigate the route from Dabeiba, the northernmost point in 
South America reached by the Pan American Highway, to the pont of Turbo 
on the Gulf of Uraba in the Caribbean. 

The distance between Dabeiba and Turbo is about 80 miles. The United 
States engineer is working in cooperation with engineers of the Colombian 
Government and the Province of Antioquia, in which Dabeiba and Turbo are 
located. 

After the preliminary survey is completed a credit may be obtained in the 
United States with which to construct this important 80-mile link in the 
shortest possible time. Dr. Gabriel Turbay, Colombia’s Foreign Minister, is 
negotiating with the State Department regarding the financing of the new 
highway. 

This road is of the greatest strategic importance, as it will be Colombia’s 
only highway to the Caribbean Sea. When finished, the road will permit 
direct passage from the Pacific port of Buenaventura to the Caribbean. 
Turbo is situated on a wide bay capable of handling deep-draught vessels. 

When this new 80-mile section is completed it will be possible to drive an 
automobile from the Mexico-Guatemala border over the new pioneer road 
now under construction in Central America to Panama City and to Colon. 
This new pioneer road is expected to be open for traffic sometime in June 1943. 

From Colon, a ferry could then transport automobiles and trucks across the 
Gulf of Darien and the Gulf of Uraba, about 300 miles, to the port of Turbo. 
From Turbo one will be able to drive over more than 10,000 miles of the South 
American section of the Pan American Highway System and its principal 





connections. 

















and decree No. 2026, published in the 
Journal Officiel. 

The import duty on saccharine has 
been fixed at 160 francs in the general 
tariff and 40 francs in the minimum 
tariff, both per net kilogram. The in- 
ternal tax remains fixed at 830 francs 
per kilogram. 

Meats, Sugar Beets, Grains: Special 
Taxes for Agricultural Solidarity Fund 
Revised —S pecial taxes imposed in 
France by a law of February 8, 1942, on 
deliveries of butchers’ meat, sugar beets, 
and grains, to provide for a national fund 
for agricultural solidarity, have been re- 
vised, effective from September 1, 1942, by 
law No. 667 published in the Journal 
Officiel. 


These taxes are as follows, based on the 
amounts paid to producers (former taxes 
in parentheses): On deliveries of meat 
from butchers, 1 percent (0.15 franc per 
kilogram for hogs and 0.10 franc per 
kilogram for other livestock delivered for 
slaughter); on deliveries of sugar beets, 
as a complementary tax to the war-risk 
insurance tax, 2 percent (7 francs per 
metric ton); and on wheat, rye, and sec- 
ondary cereals delivered to organizations 
keeping stocks, 2 percent (6 francs per 
100 kilograms on wheat). 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
17, 1942, for previous announcement. ] 


Fur Skins and Furs: Special Sales Tax 
Reduced.—The special sales tax on fur 
skins and furs in France, intended to 
cover the administrative expenses of the 
Organization Committee for Fur Skins 
and Furs, has been reduced from 0.30 
percent to 0.25 percent by an order pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel. 

[Establishment of this tax was announced 


in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 
12, 1942.] 


Beer, Malt and Hops: Special Tazes Es- 
tablished.—Special taxes on production of 
beer and malt and on sales of hops have 
been established in France, to cover the 
administrative expenses of the orgahiza- 
tion committee for these products, by 
decree No. 1872, published in the Journal 
Officiel, and effective retroactively from 
May 1, 1941. 

These taxes will be collected as follows: 
On beer, 0.16 franc per degree-hectoliter 
on the monthly production of brewers; on 
malt production, 1 franc per 100 kilo- 
grams of barley used; and on hops, 20 
francs per 100 kilograms on quantities sold 
by wholesalers, and on quantities pur- 
chased from growers or imported by users. 

Ices, Sherbets, and Ice Creams: Trade 
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Trade Organization Committee of Man- 
ufacturers of Ices, Sherbets, and Ice 
Cream has been formed in France by 
decree No. 1954, published in the Journal 
Officiel. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Export Standards of Quality 
and Labeling Revised.—The standards of 
quality and labeling for coffee exported 
from French Equatorial Africa, which 
had been established by an order of No- 
vember 22, 1941, have been revised by 
an order of September 10, 1942, published 
in the Journal Officiel of that colony on 


October 1. 
French 
Establishments 


in India 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Sales to Needy Populace at Price Less 
than Fixed Price Authorized.—The Gov- 
ernor of the French Establishments in 
India organized a committee at Karikal, 
on September 2, 1942, for the purpose of 
selling rice to the needy at a lower price 
than the Government-fixed price. The 
committee is charged with the collection, 
through public subscription, of the funds 
required to make good the deficit result- 
ing from these sales at reduced prices. 


French Morocco 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Walnut Bark: Sale and Exportation 
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exportation of walnut bark have been 
regulated in the French Zone of Morocco, 
by a vizierial order published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel and effective on August 7. 

Direction of Agricultural Production 
Reorganized.—The Direction of Agricul- 
tural Production in the French Zone of 
Morocco has been reorganized by a dahir, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
August 7. 


Germany F 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import and Export Duties on Most 
Trade with Occupied Areas Abolished.— 
Effective December 1, 1942, the German 
import and export duties on most im- 
ports from and exports to occupied areas, 
except those of the Soviet Union, have 
been abolished by a decree of the Ger- 
man Minister of Finance. Products ex- 
cluded from the new duty exemption are 
wines, tobacco and tobacco products, and 
mineral oil. 

The German authorities announced 
that the purpose of the decree is to 
improve the economic equalization of 
European countries and to simplify cus- 
toms procedure and formalities. They 
stated that the reason for excluding the 
above-mentioned products is the im- 
portance to the German Treasury of the 
customs revenues derived from them, as 
well as the fact that the production of 
mineral oil is under public control. 


Though no list is available, the new 
measure apparently applies to imports 
into Germany from and exports from 
Germany to the following occupied 
areas: Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Norway, and the Yugoslav areas 
not annexed or occupied by Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Italy. 

It is not known whether similar 
measures have been or will be applied 
in the above-mentioned occupied areas 
abolishing the customs duties of those 
areas on their imports from and exports 
to Germany. 
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other workers in the Amazon Basin. 


needs. 





in operation. 
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Amazon “Mercy Fleet” Organized Through Inter-American 
Cooperation 


Through cooperative efforts of Brazil and the United States, a new kind 
of fleet soon will ply the great Amazon River and its tributaries, carrying 
supplies, physicians, and sanitary engineers to remote centers where rubber 
gatherers and their families are living and working. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs, which is managing the United 
States share of this vast health and sanitation project, states that the “mercy 
fleet” is designed to insure the health of thousands of rubber tappers and 


These workers are producing strategic materials for United Nations war 
Their health must be protected in areas where malaria and other 
tropical diseases are rampant, as well as where transportation of medical 
supplies presents a formidable problem. 

| Health centers already have been established as far as 2,000 miles or more 
| up the Amazon, but some of these centers can be reached only by boat. To 
reach these regions, inaccessible in any other manner, the Institute announces 
that more than 50 floating dispensaries and small motorboats soon will be 


The Institute adds that the organization of this unique fleet will overcome 
one of the greatest obstacles that has faced the Americas in their cooperative 
endeavor to support economic development with modern health services. 


« 














Bohemia-Moravia has been incorpo- 
rated into the German customs area 
since April 1, 1940, and reciprocal trade 
between Germany and the Netherlands 
has been free of customs duties since 
January 1, 1941. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Central Government Budget Shows 
Deficit for year 1941-42; Deficit Trend 
in 1942~43.—Budget accounts of the Cen- 
tral Government of India for the year 
ended March 31, 1942, show a net deficit 
of 136,300,000 rupees, according to figures 
published recently. Total revenue, in- 
cluding periodical adjustments and 
transactions of the railways and of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department, 
amounted to 1,753,600,000 rupees, com- 
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pared with 1,458,000,000 rupees in 
1940-41. Total expenditure, including 
periodical adjustments, amounted to 
1,889,900,000 rupees, compared with 
1,523,300,000 rupees in 1940-41. 


The principal increases in revenue were 
under the following heads and in the 
following amounts (all in rupees): In- 
come tax, 105,300,000; central excise du- 
ties, 86,600,000; receipts from the rail- 
ways, 80,100,000; corporation tax, 76,000,- 
000; and receipts from the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department, 21,600,000. 


The abnormal! rise in total expenditure 
in 1941-42 was accounted for by defense 
expenditure which totaled 1,039,300,000 
rupees, compared with 736,100,000 rupees 
in 1940-41. 


India’s permanent debt showed a net 
reduction of 978,400,000 rupees, as 
against 285,600,000 rupees in 1940-41. 
This reduction resulted from the repay- 
ment of nonterminable sterling loans, 
under the second Debt Repatriation 
Scheme, amounting to 985,000,000 ru- 
pees, the cancelation of rupee counter- 
parts aggregating 477,500,000 rupees and 
the discharge of other debts to the ex- 
tent of 75,000,000 rupees—fractionally 
offset by 560,000.00 rupees of new De- 
fense Loans. 

The financing of the repayment of 
sterling debt resulted in an increase of 
520,000,000 rupees under floating debt. 

Published figures for the first 6 months 
of the current fiscal year, beginning 
April 1, 1942, show that expenditures 
exceeded receipts by 649,200,000 rupees, 
as against 253,200,000 rupees in the cor- 
responding period of 1941-42. Revenue 
was higher than for the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year by 
110,200,000 rupees, but defense expendi- 
ture rose by 430,200,000 rupees. Re- 
ceipts from the railways were higher by 
43,300,000 rupees, and receipts from 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
showed an increase of 13,800,000 rupees. 
Sea and land customs and central excise 
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revenue declined by 53,700,000 rupees, 


compared with the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. Although the 
revenue from excises did not show any 
appreciable fall, the total sea and land 
customs revenue collected was 49,200,000 
rupees less than the total collected in 
the like period of the preceding year. 
During the first 6 months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, India’s permanent debt 
showed an increase of 43,900,000 rupees. 


Iran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Customs-Tariff Schedule Re- 
ceived —The text of the new customs 
tariff of Iran, which was approved on 
July 13, 1941, and just recently published, 
has now been received in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, where 
it may be consulted in the European 
Unit. 

[The approval of this tariff was announced 


in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 16, 
1941.] 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber: Native Production, Sale, and 
Circulation Regulated.—The production 
of rubber by the natives, and its prepara- 
tion, sale, and circulation in Madagascar 
have been regulated by an order of No- 
vember 3, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar on November 21, 
1942, with the permission of the British 
Military Authority. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reciprocal Trade Agreement Con- 
cluded with United States —A reciprocal 
trade agreement between Mexico and the 
United States, granting duty reductions 
or the binding of existing customs treat- 
ment on principal items of trade, and 
providing for unconditional, most- 
favored-nation treatment in respect of 
customs duties and formalities and in 
matters of exchange, as well as for na- 
tional treatment with respect to the in- 
ternal taxation of imports, was signed in 
Washington on December 23, 1942, to 
become effective 30 days after Presi- 
dential proclamation to that effect. 

[Details of the general provisions of the 
agreement and of the concessions accorded 
by the two countries in the schedules an- 
nexed, will be given in a special article, to 
appear in the January 16 issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. |] 


Woods Made Subject to Prior Export 
Permit.—The exportation from Mexico 
of woods of all kinds has been made 
subject to prior export permit from the 
Ministry of National Economy, by an 
executive decree published December 9, 
and effective December 12, 1942. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


This measure was established to pre- 
vent excessive exports which would re- 
sult in the depletion of national forest 
reserves, in insufficient lumber for do- 
mestic industrial needs, and in greatly 
increased prices which a manipulation 
of the lumber market might create. 

The Ministry will authorize the ex- 
portation of woods and wood products 
when, in its opinion (after consultation 
with the Ministry of Agriculture), the 
needs of the domestic market have been 
satisfied. 


Transport and Communication 


Road Improvement Enables Lumber- 
men to Reach Timber Area.—Roads be- 
tween Manzanillo and Cihuitlan and 
from Cihuitlan to Autlan, Mexico, have 
been made passable, enabling lumber- 
men to get into the timber area of the 
region. Progress is being made on the 
paving of the highway from Piedras 
Negras to Saltillo. 

Inauguration of New Air Line.—A new 
air line was inaugurated in Mexico in 
November by a subsidiary of the Pan- 
American Airlines. This line will oper- 
ate between Guadalajara and Uruapan, 
with a stop at Zamora, and will provide 
passenger, express, and mail services. 


Nyasaland 


Economic Conditions 


The recruiting of natives, other than 
for military duties, for service outside 
the Protectorate, has been prohibited, 
according to a proclamation dated No- 
vember 2, 1942. Normally, a large num- 
ber of natives are recruited for employ- 
ment in the mines and other industries 
of nearby African areas. In 1941, over 
26,000 natives from Nyasaland were 
working in the Southern Rhodesian 
mines. 


Palestine 


Economic Conditions 


“FREEZING” OF ADDITIONAL OCCUPATIONS 


“Freezing” of manpower in additional 
occupations under War Service Occupa- 
tions Regulations was announced in the 
Palestine Gazette of November 5, 1942. 
Workers of the following classes may not 
separate themselves from their employ- 
ment without consent of the Controller: 
Stenographers, clerks, and other such 
personnel, in public-accounting firms; 
scientific glass blowers; officers and sea- 
men of the merchant marine; employees 
of any municipal corporation, and em- 
ployees of 17 firms engaged in iron work- 
ing, electrical manufacture, and aviation. 


[For previous statement see ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for October 10, 1942.] 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Regulation of Hotels and Restau- 
rants.—Detailed regulations governing 
hours of service and maximum prices for 
the serving of food in hotels and restau- 
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rants were announced in the Palestine 
Gazette of November 5, 1942. All such 
establishments must be licensed by a li- 


censing authority composed of repre- | 


sentatives from the political, military, 
and food-control administrations, in ad- 
dition to such licenses as are ordinarily 
required by municipal authorities. Price 
lists must be approved, and detailed max- 
imum prices and standards of measure- 
ment are established. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Budgetary re- 
ceipts in the first 10 months of 1942 
totaled 209,300,000 soles, compared with 
an estimate of 208,800,000. Collections 
under special laws were 176,200,000 soles, 
compared with an estimate of 62,900,000 
soles. 

A bill heavily increasing the income 
tax on business profits was submitted to 
Congress. The proceeds will be used to 
balance the 1943 national budget. 

Banking Statistics—Further expan- 
sion in banking facilities is evident from 
the latest reports available. At the end 
of September, funds available in Peru to- 
talec 216,600,000 soles, compared with 
208,600,000 soles at the end of August; 
funds abroad 30,400,000, compared with 
27,000,000; loans and discounts 329,500,- 
000, compared with 327,700,000; and de- 
posits 545,700,000, compared with 533,- 
300,000. The September figures for 
funds available and deposits are the 
highest on record, and those for loans 
and discounts were exceeded only in 
June 1942. In October, bank clearings 
registered a new peak, 176,000,000 soles, 
as compared with 141,500,000 soles in 
September. 

The principal items in the Central 
Reserve Bank’s statement moved as fol- 
lows during October: Loans and dis- 
counts dropped from 288,100,000 soles to 
276,000,000 soles; note circulation rose 
from 263,900,000 to 270,000,000; deposits 
and other obligations rose from 106,600,- 
000 to 107,300,000; the legal reserve rose 
from 86,100,000 to 114,900,000. 


Spain 


Transport and Communication 


New Shipping Company Will Launch 
Large Fleet—A new Spanish shipping 
company is being formed at Bilbao, says 
an October report. 

The new company, the name of which 
had not yet been announced at the end 
of October, will launch a fleet totaling 
100,000 tons, representing an investment 
of 162,000,000 pesetas (approximately 
$15,000,000). 
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Syria and Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ad Valorem Taxes on Issuance of Im- 
port and Export Licenses Doubled in 
Syria.—The ad valorem taxes collected 
upon issuance of import and export li- 
censes in Syria have been increased from 
1 percent to 2 percent for import li- 
censes, and from 2 percent to 4 percent 
for export licenses, by a recent Syrian de- 
cree, announced in the Damascus press 
of October 21, 1942. 

{A similar increase in taxes collected in 
Lebanon was announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of November 7, 1942.] 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Playing Cards: Import Duty Doubled.— 
The import duty on playing cards (per- 
mitted to be imported into Tunisia only 
under special license) has been increased 
from 12.50 francs to 25 francs per deck, 
by an order published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien. 

Bitter-Orange Pulp: Ezxport-License 
Tax Reduced for 1941-42 Crop.—The ex- 
port-license tax on bitter-orange pulp 
(with sulfur dioxide) of the 1941-42 crop 
exported from Tunisia to any destina- 
tion has been reduced from 300 francs 
to 180 francs per 100 net kilograms, 
effective retroactively from October 20, 
1941, by an order of June 26, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
of July 2. 


[See ForEIGN COMMECRE WEEKLY of Oc- 
tober 17, 1942, for notice of establishment 
of this tax.] 


Wheat Flour and Semolina: Extraction 
Ratios and Rebates to Millers Revised.— 
The minimum extraction ratio for soft 
wheat milled into flour in Tunisia has 
been fixed at 93 percent; and for hard 
wheat milled into semolina, at 86 per- 
cent, effective from June 16, 1942, by a 
decree pubiished in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of July 4, 1942. 

By the same decree, the rebates paid 
to millers and semolina manufacturers 
have been fixed at 14 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams of soft wheat milled into flour, 
and at 24.70 francs per 100 kilograms 
of hard wheat made into semolina, for 
all quantities intended exclusively for 
local consumption. 


{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 7, 1942, for a former announcement. | 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Income from Foreign-Owned Property 
Blocked.—A recent amendment to the 
Law for the Protection of Turkish Cur- 
rency blocks the income or proceeds 
from the sale of property owned in Tur- 
key by individuals and organizations 
domiciled abroad and provides for the 
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transfer of such funds abroad only by 
the export of certain Turkish commodi- 
ties. Exception is made in the case of 
free exchange received from abroad for 
expenses or to effect purchases in 
Turkey. 

The opening of credits in Turkish 
pounds for the account of individuals or 
incorporated organizations outside of 
Turkey is also prohibited, as well as the 
making of loans in Turkish pounds to 
foreigners in Turkey, except under spe- 
cial official authorization. 

The transfer abroad of blocked funds 
of foreign-owned property may be ef- 
fected by shipment of the following 19 
commodities: Aniseed, sponges, wild 
boar’s meat, fresh vegetables, dye roots, 
carpets, meerschaum, tobacco (crop of 
1937 and preceding years), fresh fruits, 
soaproot, wines, liqueurs, attar of roses, 
yellow berry, mineral waters, emery ore, 
“Prine” oilcake, raisins (1941 crop), and 
hazel nuts (1940 and 1941 crops). These 
commodities may be shipped only to the 
country of domicile or to the head office 
of the foreign parties involved, and all 
expenses connected with such export op- 
erations are to be paid out of the ex- 
change obtained from the sale of the 
commodities. 

|A copy of the translation of this decree 
may be obtained upon request to the Euro- 


pean Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. | 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Receipts and Sales.—Ordi- 
nary foreign-exchange receipts of the 
Venezuelan Central Bank in the first 9 
months of 1942 were $55,900,000, com- 
pared with $59,000,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. Of the exchange be- 
coming available in the January—Sep- 
tember period of 1942, about $45,000,000 
came from the petroleum industry, $9,- 
476,000 from coffee and cocoa, and the 
remainder from miscellaneous sources. 
Sales of exchange in the 9-month period 
totaled $44,688,000. 

Central Bank _ Statistics—Between 
September 15 and November 30 the Cen- 
tral Bank’s gold abroad rose from 58,- 
676,000 to 71,036,000 bolivares, and gold 
at home remained at 125,028,000 boli- 
vares. The Bank’s exchange holdings 
declined in that period from 34,441,000 
to 26,784,000 bolivares, and note circula- 
tion declined from 207,875,000 to 203,- 
353,000 bolivares. The Bank’s legal re- 
serve ratio rose from 178.65 to 82.32 
percent, and the ratio of gold and ex- 
change to circulation rose from 104.94 
to 109.57 percent. 

Issue of Treasury Notes—The Ven- 
ezuelan Government has issued 4,500,000 
bolivares of treasury notes to meet ex- 
isting obligations. This is the first time 
in recent economic history that such 
notes have been issued. The emission 
was fully subscribed, and it is the an- 
nounced intention to place other issues 
in the near future. The initial issue was 
a direct result of the curtailment of im- 
ports, as a result of which government 
revenue has declined sharply. 
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Corrie Cloyes.—Born October 4, 1896, 
Jamestown, N. Y. Educated Jamestown 
and New York City public schools; Co- 
lumbia University. Reporter and feature 
writer on various newspapers in Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, and New York City. Editor 
Havana Telegram, Habana, Cuba, for 2 


years. Advertising copywriter, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York City; chief copy- 
writer, Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Editor The Bulletin, Public 
Utilities Advertising Association, monthly 
publication, 2 years. Contributor of ar- 
ticles to national trade and consumer 
magazines. Since Jure 1942, business 
specialist in Division of Commercial and 
Economic Information, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton. 

Philip M. Copp.—Senior Economic An- 
alyst, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Born October 17, 1894, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. Educated public schools 
at Burlington, Iowa; by private tutor in 
Italy and Switzerland; Harvard Univer- 
sity, A. B. (summa cum laude), 1916; 
B. F. S., Georgetown University, School 
of Foreign Service, 1922. Has been in 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce since 1922; now Assistant Chief, 
European Unit. Co-author of several 
Trade Information Bulletins on Euro- 
pean countries; compiler of Foreign 
Commerce Yearbook. Has contributed 
to Encyclopedia Britannica Book of the 
Year. 
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Chemicals 


COLOMBIA’s SHORTAGE OF ARSENATE OF 
CALCIUM 


The shortage of arsenate of calcium, 
resulting from the difficulty in obtaining 
imports, has caused concern in Colombia, 
where it is used for dusting cotton 
plants, say trade reports. 

Local conditions necessitate at least 
five dustings per crop, and, because of 
insufficient stocks of this chemical, 
growers curtailed their plantings of cot- 
ton in 1942. 


MANUFACTURE OF ANHYDRIDE IN INDIA 


The Indian Board of Scientific and 
Industrial Research has been manufac- 
turing phthalic anhydride at its Alipore 
laboratory, says the British press. 

A pilot plant is being erected, says a 
November report, where the possibility 
of large-scale production of the anhy- 
dride in India will be studied. 


NEW ZEALAND’s SALT IMPORTS 


Salt imports into New Zealand in the 
first 7 months of 1942 dropped in value to 
£16,298 ($52,643)—about one-fourth the 
value of imports for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year, reported 
at £66,728 ($215,531). 


Coal and Coke 


BULGARIAN MINES UNDER NAzI CONTROL 


The Nazis continue to strengthen their 
control over Balkan resources. A joint 
German-Bulgarian company (having a 
German majority participation) has 
been formed for exploiting the Badeste 
hard-coal seams in the Stara Planina 
mountain range located northwest of 
Sofia and along the Yugoslav frontier, 
say European trade reports. The com- 
pany is to erect a plant to produce gaso- 
line from the Badeste coal, which is said 
to be particularly suitable for the pur- 
pose. 

MINING IN SonorRA, MEXICO 


The anthracite-coal mine near To- 
nichi, Sonora, Mexico, known as the Car- 
bon Sonora, S. A., with its head office at 
Hermosillo, Sonora, began operations on 
July 1, 1942. During the first 3 months, 
2.500 metric tons of coal were mined and 
Shipped. Production was expected to 
reach 3,000 tons in the last quarter of 
1942, and approximately 20,000 tons in 
1943. 

The coal deposits are located about 6 
miles west of Tonichi, in the Tarahu- 
mara district, close to the old Barrancas 
district—a rather well-known mining 
district many years ago. So far, produc- 
tion has been largely confined to surface 
openings. 


A fairly good road connects the mines 
with the railroad terminal at Tonichi, 
which in turn is joined by a branch to 
the main line of the Southern Pacific at 
Corral, Sonora. 

On a dry basis, the anthracite being 
mined has a fixed carbon content of over 
87.54 percent, 2.69 percent volatile mat- 
ter, and 9.77 percent ash. The company 
reports that the Tonichi coal, without 
further treatment, almost fulfills the 
specifications for foundry coke. 


Construction 


NEw Dry DOCK IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A new dry dock is being constructed at 
East London, Union of South Africa, ata 
cost of more than £500,000, says an 
October report. It is probable that this 
East London dock will be in use before 
the one under construction at Capetown. 

A floating dock is being built at 
Durban. 


Electrical 


Machinery 


WIRE AND CABLE MANUFACTURE IN 
ARGENTINA 


Electric wires and cables, ranging in 
size from insulated wire of 0.02 square 
millimeter section to 150-kilovolt power 
transmission cables, are being manu- 
factured by the Sociedad Pirelli, at Mata- 





r 


| 
Japs Confiscate Indies 
Forests 


On December 3 the Japanese 
radio announced the confiscation 
of all forests cultivated by the 
Netherlands Government in the 
East Indies and the production in 
Java of large quantities of teak and 
other high-quality woods. The 
broadcast said that the Japanese 

| military administration was en- 
| deavoring to increase wood produc- 
tion, especially of teakwood forests 
which were estimated to cover 
20,000 acres in Java alone. 

The broadcast stressed that 
teakwood was most suitable for 
shipbuilding, which the Japanese 
regime was “strongly promoting”’ 
with the avowed aim of aiding in- 
terisland transport. This large- 
scale stripping of Java’s forests 
will undo the years of afforestation 
work carried out by the Nether- 
lands authorities. 











deros, Argentina, says an October report, 
The company has installed a new rolling 
mill for handling copper ingots. 

Plants in Buenos Aires and Flores are 
operated by the same organization. 


SPAIN’S STANDARDS FOR ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES 


A series of standards for electrical ap- 
pliances manufactured in Spain have 
been formulated by the Electro-Técnica 
Association of Spain and the Spanish As- 
sociation for the Development of Elec- 
trical Appliances in an effort to promote 
better workmanship and greater effi- 
ciency in the industry, say foreign press 
reports. Products meeting these stand- 
ards are to be stamped with an official 
mark of quality. 

The Spanish Association for the De- 
velopment of Electrical Appliances is also 
reported to have established a testing 
laboratory in Madrid. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 


CONSUMPTION OF BUTTER LIMITED IN 
IRELAND 


Creamery butter stocks in all public 
cold-storage houses and at the premises 
of manufacturers in Ireland on Novem- 
ber 15, 1942, amounted to 192,560 hun- 
dredweight, compared with 186,159 hun- 
dredweight on the corresponding date in 
1941. 

Further restrictions on the consump- 
tion of butter have been made by the 
Government. Effective November 25, 
1942, catering establishments were for- 
bidden to serve butter at luncheons and 
dinners, and the serving of butter at 
restaurant and hotel meals consisting of 
more than two courses, including meat 
and vegetables, also was prohibited. 


Fish and Products 


FisH CATCH OF FRENCH Morocco 


The 1942 fishing season was probably 
the best that Agadir, Morocco, has ever 
experienced, according to the Bulletin 
Economique et Financier, of November 
15, 1942. Agadir has become an impor- 
tant fishing and preserving center. In 
the immediate district there are 32 pack- 
ing plants, more than half of which pre- 
pare smoked-fish products. Several 
plants are making fish meal, fish oil, and 
other products, but the output is still 
small. 

Between May 11 and September 30, 
1942, 2,093 metric tons of fish were 
caught. In addition, 930 tons of fish 
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were supplied to factories for smoking 
and salting. These figures do not in- 
clude fish sent to Casablanca for smok- 
ing. The catch consisted principally of 
sardines, mackerel, bonitos, and um- 
brines. 


Fruits 


ARGENTINA’S FRUIT PRODUCTION 


Argentine estimates of the produc- 
tion of summer fruits in the 1942—43 crop 
year indicate sharp increases over the 
preceding year. 

The following table shows estimated 
production of fruits, according to the 
Argentine General Crop and Livestock 
Report, in 1941-42 and 1942-43: 


{In metric tons] 





Item M4142 | 1942-43 


. | 
Cherries 5, 100 | 7,800 


Plums. _. 13, 900 23, 400 
Apricots | 7, 200 | 12, 200 
Peaches §2, 400 135, 200 
Apples £5, 000 127, 200 
Quinces 14, 360 19, 000 


Pears ; 73, 090 | 


134, 100 
Table grapes 207, 600 | 


237, 700 





BANANA EXporTs FROM HONDURAS 


In October 1942, 242,830 stems of ba- 
nanas were exported from the following 
ports in Honduras: 90,000 stems from the 
La Ceiba area; 102,116 stems from the 
Puerto Cortes district; and 50,714 stems 
through the port of Tela. The October 
1942 exports of bananas represent about 
20 percent of normal exports. 


RAISIN PRODUCTION IN IRAN 


Production of raisins in Iran for the 
year ending March 20, 1943, is esti- 
mated at 20,000 tons, compared with 
30,000 tons in the year ended March 20, 
1942. 


The following table shows exports of 
raisins from Iran, by country of destina- 
tion and quantity, for the year ended 
March 20, 1942: 


Country of destination Kilograms 
Soviet Union 6, 247, 625 
Germany 3, 923, 872 
ee 787, 725 
Oman (Arabia) __-_-. : 1,916 
ae : 296, 701 
Kuwait (Arabia) __- 1, 725 
India - . 363, 192 

Total__ - 11, 622, 756 


11 kilogram = 2.204 pounds. 


No figures are available on which to 
base an estimate of stocks. However, be- 
cause of the scarcity of sugar in the rural 
districts, the villagers use more raisins, 
and in the cities distillers take larger 
quantities of raisins owing to a greater 
demand for alcoholic beverages. 


Grain and Products 


RIcE YIELDS IN ARGENTINA 


Argentina produced a record rice crop 
of 108,100 tons in 1941-42. The 1940-41 
harvest was 56,000 tons, and the average 
rice crop for the last 5 years was 68,009 
tons. The average crop for the last 
decade is estimated at 47,582 tons. 
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Nazi Sham Unmasked 


The German authorities have 
been freely distributing 60,000 
loaves of bread and over 2,000,000 
pounds of potatoes to the poor of 
the bombed city of Rotterdam, in 
the Netherlands, the Nazi-con- 
trolled Hilversum radio announced 
with pride on the eve of the recent 
Dutch “Santa Claus celebration.” 

But this “generosity” was rudely 
unmasked when it was ascertained 
that the bread had been prepared 
by Rotterdam bakers free of charge 
from a mixed flour containing for 
its chief ingredient rye grown in | 
the city’s parks. The potatoeshad | 
come from the same source. 

















CORN PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


The production of corn in Argentina 
in the 1941-42 agricultural year 
amounted to 9,034,000 tons, compared 
with 10,238,000 tons in 1940-41. The area 
sown was 5,000,000 hectares, of which 
4,088,700 hectares were harvested, the 
yield being 2,209 kilograms per hectare. 


RIcE PRODUCTION IN REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


In 1942, the production of rice in the 
Republic of Panama amounted to 1,356,- 
892 quintals (1 quintal 220.46 pounds), 
a gain of 42 percent over the preceding 
year’s production of 950,538 quintals, re- 
ports the local press. The Province of 
Colon, alone, produced four times as 
much rice in 1942 as in 1941. 

The greatest proportion of the 1942 
crop came from the Province of Chiriqui 
which produced 372,870 quintals, fol- 
lowed closely by the Province of Veraguas 
with 371,058 quintals. 


INCREASED CORN PRODUCTION IN URUGUAY 


Farmers growing corn in Uruguay over 
an acreage of from 10 to 50 hectares have 
been cffered prizes for increased produc- 
tion. A decree published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 5, 1942, authorized 
the use of 250,00 pesos in premiums 
(1,899 pesos=$1 United States currency) 
for this purpose. 

Growers planting more than 50 hec- 
tares must submit acceptable evidence 
that the corn produced will be used pri- 
marily to feed poultry and animals be- 
longing to the establishment. 

Farmers wishing to obtain the pre- 
miums must register their names with 
the Regional Agronomical Offices, the 
Associations for Rural Development, or 
the local police stations, stating the 
amount of seed planted and the acreage 
cultivated. 


Spices 
EXPORTS FROM SIERRA LEONE 


In August 1942, Sierra Leone, Africa, 
exported 43,590 pounds of ginger to the 
United Kingdom, and 168,000 pounds 
went by rail to Freetown. In the same 
month, 219,632 pounds of ginger and 
91,594 pounds of chili peppers were ready 
for shipment in August 1942. 
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Vegetables and Products 


SEEDS SHIPPED TO ALLIED NATIONS 


More than 50,000,000 pounds of Amer- 
ican seeds to replant farmlands in the 
United Nations have been purchased by 
the Food Distribution Administration 
since the beginning of the lend-lease 
program. Farmers in these countries 
produced substantial quantities of food 
in 1942 from American-grown vegetable 
seed, and a larger production is planned 
for 1943. 

Vegetable seed in quantities of from 
100 to 500 pounds have been shipped by 
airplane to India, Brazil, Africa, and 
other distant points where the need was 
urgent. 

Grass seeds are also important to the 
military forces, and new Allied oversea 
airfields are protected against wash and 
erosion by crops raised from American 
seed. 

The latest development in the pro- 
gram of the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration is the purchase of “seed kits” 
for planting victory gardens overseas 
next spring. Each kit contains a small 
collection of packaged seeds, such as 
beans, peas, cabbage, carrots, onions, 
and radishes. The kit weighs only 1 or 
2 pounds and will help materially in 
planting a garden for the average-size 
family. Recently 80,000 of these kits 
were bought for the British War Relief 
Society, and large quantities of seed are 
being purchased for the Russian War 
Relief, the American Red Cross, and 
other organizations. 

Officials say the seeds being procured 
for the United Nations have the high 
quality which the Department of Agri- 
culture and the American seed industry 
have worked for years to obtain. 


BRAZIL’S PRODUCTION OF MANDIOCA 


More than 300,000,000 kilograms of 
mandioca roots were produced in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, in 1942. Mandioca is na- 
tive to Brazil and has always been a 
staple food in that country. 

Mandioca roots have been used for a 
number of years to make flour, and in 
1938 laws were passed which provided 
that mandioca, corn, and rice flours be 
mixed with wheat flour. The percent- 
ages of these “national” flours gradually 
increased until in 1940 the proportions 
were: 15 percent mandioca, 5 percent 
corn, and 3 percent rice. 

Since January 1, 1942, however, be- 
cause of a trade agreement whereby Ar- 
gentine wheat is to be exchanged for 
Brazilian textiles, the proportion has 
been reduced to 10 percent mandioca, 
and corn and rice are not required. The 
proportion of 10 percent mandioca con- 
tinued until December 31, 1942, since 
which time the use of Brazilian substi- 
tutes in flour is not obligatory. The re- 
duction was effected gradually, so that 
the producers and flour-trade officials 
could adjust their practices to the re- 
duced requirements. 

Prior to 1942, the monthly consump- 
tion of mandioca flour was from 6,500 to 
8,000 tons, but since January 1, 1942, the 
amount has varied from 5,000 to 5,500 
tons, 
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To take advantage of the surplus pro- 
duction of mandioca roots, several flour 
and other manufacturers turned to the 
production of starch. Five large and 
three small mills, equipped with modern 
machinery, were built in the State of 
Sao Paulo during 1942, and 4,475,575 kilo- 
grams of starch were produced. 


HUNGARY’S DRIED-VEGETABLE INDUSTRY 


In the 1941-42 crop year Hungary 
produced 80,000 to 90,000 metric quin- 
tals of dried vegetables (1 quintal—220.46 
pounds), which is about 50 percent more 
than the 1940-41 production, states the 
Axis press. The Hungarian dried-vege- 
table industry has developed considerably 
since the beginning of the war; it is 
one of the industries not affected by a 
shortage of raw materials. 


The factories used 800,000 to 1,000,000 
quintals of fresh vegetables in the 1941- 
42 season. Although the quality of the 
goods varied to some extent, it was pos- 
sible to sell most of the production as 
a result of domestic and foreign demand. 
Dried-vegetable consumption in Hun- 
gary was large in the winter of 1941-42, 
probably as a result of the meat shortage. 

Exports of dried vegetables in 1941 may 
be designated as satisfactory. Germany 
was the chief market, taking about 75 to 
80 percent of the exports. Large quanti- 
ties were also purchased on Swiss and 
Swedish accounts, not only for immediate 
consumption but also for stocks. Except 
for an interruption of several weeks, ex- 
ports moved out smoothly. 


Although the dried-vegetable industry 
has increased its capacity, prospects for 
1942-43 are unpredictable. Sales may be 
smaller because of increased production 
in countries that have been important 
markets for Hungarian exports, and also 
because both domestic and foreign pur- 
chasers are striving to protect themselves 





South America’s Alpaca 
Warms Soldiers, Aviators 


Another import from South 
America—wool from the herds of 
alpacas which dot the high Andean 
plateaus—has become a strategic 

| material for United States war in- 

| dustry. 

| Alpaca fleece is used in the man- 
ufacture of uniforms for troops 
operating in extreme cold and for 

| aircraft crews exposed to the frigid 

| temperature of high altitudes. 

As a result, the United States 
War Production Board has re- 
stricted use of alpaca to war needs. 
Formerly a considerable part of 
imports, mainly from Peru and 
Chile, has been available for civ- 

| ilian use in clothing, draperies, and 
upholstery fabrics. 

The United States today has be- 
come the chief market for the al- 
paca clip. Before the war, most of 
the alpaca exports went to Europe. 

| United States imports last year 
totaled more than 5,000,000 pounds. 
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from inferior goods through the intro- 
duction of official regulations governing 
quality. 


IRELAND’S 1942 PoTaTo CROP 


The potato crop in Ireland in 1942 has 
been estimated at 3,000,000 tons, about 
1,000,000 tons of which will be used for 
human consumption. This is about 20 
to 25 percent below the 1941 crop. 


BEAN PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


The 1942 bean crop in Mexico has been 
unofficially estimated at 170,000 metric 
tons—about 10,000 tons more than the 
1941 crop. 

Beans constitute the second most im- 
portant item in the diet of the Mexican 
people, corn being first. Corn and beans 
are produced in all parts of the Republic, 
the general practice being to plant them 
together. 

The 1942 season in Mexico ended with 
a surplus of between 25,000 and 30,000 
metric tons of beans from the 1941 har- 
vest. Almost all of this quantity is made 
up of the Bayo Gordo variety, a medium- 
sized pink bean. Since the Government 
decree of April 29, 1942, prohibiting ex- 
port of beans, corn, and rice, foreign 
trade in beans has been negligible. 

Mexican exports and imports of dry 
beans in the last 5 years are shown in 
the following table: 


[In metric tons] 





Year Exports Imports 


1937 1, 387 24 
1938__. 29 311 
1939 30 3, 689 
1940. 803 Is 
1941 8, 034 





Attempts have been made to introduce 
soybeans into Mexico, and some experi- 
ments were made by the National School 
of Agriculture, at Chapingo, near Mexico 
City, but so far as is known no large- 
scale planting is contemplated. Of more 
importance, however, is the creation of a 
demand for soybeans in Mexico. Mexi- 
can dietary habits are said to be inelas- 
tic, and, generally speaking, the bulk of 
the population has not changed its diet 
of corn, beans, and chili, since the Span- 
iards arrived. 


Lumber and 
Products 


REFORESTATION PROJECT IN DENMARK 


A reforestation project is to be under- 
taken in Denmark in the Jutland dis- 
trict, says the European press. 

Approximately 7,500 acres will be 
planted to evergreens. Labor for the 
project will be supplied from workers who 
were occupied in the peat industry dur- 
ing the production season. 


SWEDEN’S LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Sweden’s exports of lumber now 
amount to 60 percent of the production 
of the peak year 1939, say Swedish press 
dispatches. 
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The country’s fuel needs, made more 
acute by a large reduction in imports of 
coal and coke, have caused Sweden to 
concentrate first on the felling of wood 
for fuel. Raw-material requirements for 
the pulp industry come second, and the 
sawmill industry takes third place. In 
the production of sawn goods, local needs 
must be considered in relation to Swe- 
den’s interest in export trade, reports 
State. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The value of Canada’s imports of farm 
machinery in August 1942 dropped ap- 
proximately $1,615,800 from the August 
1941 total of $3,025,093, says a Dominion 
trade journal. Tractors and combines 
ranked highest in value among the im- 
ports. 

Exports of farm machinery were val- 
ued at approximately $736,520 in August 
1942, a decline of about $263,900 com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 
1941. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


U. S. Firms POPULAR IN BARBADOS 


Approximately 90 percent of the fea- 
ture motion-picture films shown in Bar- 
bados, British West Indies, are produced 
in the United States. The remaining 10 
percent and all news reels are supplied by 
Great Britain. No films are produced 
locally. 

There are three motion-picture the- 
aters on the island of Barbados, and be- 
tween 104 and 120 feature films are re- 
quired annually to supply their needs. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


BRAZIL’s CASTOR-BEAN PRODUCTION 


Castor-bean production in 1942 in the 
State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, probably 
exceeded 45,000 metric tons. The 
heaviest production was in the western 
part of the State, the Presidente Pru- 
dente and Marilia region where Séo 
Paulo forms a wedge between the States 
of Matto Grosso and Parana. The cen- 
tral and north-central sections of the 
State are also sizable producers. Quality 
and quantity are synonymous as far as 
Sao Paulo castor-beans are concerned, 
as the best grades come from the areas 
of greatest production. 

Most of the castor-beans are culti- 
vated on poor and worn-out soil and con- 
sist of the smaller brown and brown- 
striped beans. The lesser, wild, produc- 
tion consists chiefly of the large black 
and large white-striped varieties. 
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Brazil Increases Cotton- 


Cloth Exports 


Brazil, second biggest producer 
of cotton in the Western Hemi- | 
sphere, has increased its exports of | 
cotton cloth greatly since the out- | 
break of the war reduced competi- 
tion from other world textile pro- | 
ducers. 

An annual survey of Brazilian 
trade by the Pan American Union 
shows that Brazil’s exports of cot- 
| ton cloth in 1941 jumped to about | 
$10,400,000 compared with about | 
$3,400,000 in 1940. Brazil’s cotton- 
cloth exports have gone chiefly to 
Western Hemisphere markets. 

This expansion of cotton-textile 
exports was both in quantity and 
in value. In quantity, the 1941 
exports amounted to 9,238 metric 
tons against 3,959 in 1940. 

Brazil’s increased textile produc- 

| tion, both for its own use and for 

| export, helps check the accumula- 
tion of unsold cotton resulting from 

| the closing of former export mar- 
ketsin Asiaand Europe. Brazilian | 
| mills are reported to have been | 
| consuming cotton recently at the | 
rate of nearly half the country’s 
total cotton production, running 
about 2,000,000 bales annually. 

Nevertheless, Brazil’s cotton sur- 
plus is still the most troublesome 
in the hemisphere, since the tre- 
mendous expansion of war demand 
for textiles in the United States has 
nearly caught up with domestic 
production of raw cotton. | 














Castor plants in Sao Paulo are per- 
ennial and persistent, and it is difficult 
to get rid of them once they are estab- 
lished. Even if the plant is cut down to 
gather the seeds in the fall, new shoots 
appear the following year, as some seeds 
inevitably fall on the ground from the 
easily shattered pods, despite careful 
harvesting. 

Some coffee producers whose trees 
suffered damage from the June and July 
freezes are planting castor-beans be- 
tween the trees, not realizing, apparently, 
how difficult it will be to remove the 
castor plants when the coffee trees re- 
cover. A four-fold increase in 1943 over 
the 1942 production is indicated by pri- 
vate estimates. 


MECHANICAL SHELLING OF CorOZA NUTS IN 
HONDURAS 


The price for which a ton of coroza- 
nut kernels can be produced in Hondu- 
ras, when hand labor is employed in 
cracking the shells and extracting the 
kernels, has been found to be considera- 
bly in excess of the United States ceiling 
price. It is now reported, however, that 
two fruit-company employees have con- 
verted a rock-crushing machine into a 
sheller that can turn out 60 percent of 
the kernels whole, and the remaining 
kernels are merely half broken—not 
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pulverized. An output of 50,000 pounds 
a day is the figure set for the machine 
by its designers. 


PEANUT PLANTINGS IN INDIA 


The Government’s second estimate of 
the area planted to peanuts in India for 
the 1942-43 season is given as 6,381,000 
acres. The corresponding estimate for 
the 1941-42 crop was 5,641,000 acres. 


PEANUT PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 
Preliminary reports indicate that the 


. peanut crop in the Guadalajara district 


of Mexico may reach 40,000 metric tons, 
a threefold increase over the 1941 pro- 
duction. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


NEW OIL FIELD IN CHINA 


The Chinese Ministry of Economics is 
sending experts to Sinkiang Province, in 
northwest China, to plan large-scale de- 
velopment of a newly discovered oil field, 
say European trade reports. 


NEW PRODUCTION METHOD TESTED IN 
SWEDEN 


The Swedish State Shale Oil Co. has 
been testing the production of oil by 
the Ljungstrom system of electrically 
heating the shale beds. So far, about 75 
cubic meters of oil have been obtained 
directly from the shale beds by this 
method, according to an October report 
in the British trade press. Trial pro- 
duction on a larger scale is expected to 
yield about 5,000 metric tons of oil a 
year. 

Since Swedish shale deposits have a 
rather low oil content—from 5 to 7 per- 
cent—production of oil by usual methods 
necessitates the quarrying of a vast 
amount of shale for every ton of oil. If 
the Ljungstrom method can be adapted 
to large-scale production, important ad- 
vantages should accrue, it is claimed. 
Such production, however, would require 
a good supply of electricity, and at pres- 
ent Sweden’s water-generated power is 
hardly sufficient for ordinary consump- 


tion. 
Radio 


INCREASED NUMBER OF RECEIVING SETS 
IN SWITZERLAND 


There were 702,132 licensed radio re- 
ceiving sets in Switzerland at the end 
of July 1942, say Swiss press reports. 
This is an increase of 21,817 sets in the 
first 7 months of 1942. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER PRODUCTION IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


South Africa will be producing within 
the next year or two, several hundred 
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tons of rubber annually, according to a 
statement of the Controller of Rubber. 
The Controller stated that the rubber 
would not be greatly inferior to the Ma- 
layan product, but pointed out that the 
total production in South Africa, al- 
though helpful, would by no means meet 
the Union’s needs. 


Shipbuilding 


The Gotaverken Shipbuilding Co., of 
Goteborg, Sweden, the largest shipbuild- 
ing company in Scandinavia, reported 
deliveries and other finished orders for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, at 
$11,571,520, compared with $9,924,800 in 
1939, $12,706,900 in 1940, and $13,733,- 
600 in 1941. Deliveries of merchant ves- 
sels amounted to 74,230 dead-weight 
tons. 

Vessels delivered during the last fiscal 
year (ended June 30, 1942) were all 
motor vessels built exclusively for Swed- 
ish shipowners. The six largest vessels 
completed ranged in weight from 8,840 
to 17,300 dead-weight tons. Also in- 
cluded in the year’s output were Diesel 
motors, turbo-compressors, boilers, steel 
windows and bridges. During the year, 
140 vessels were docked in the yard’s 
floating docks. 

As the yard will be busy for at least 2 
years with orders on hand, new contracts 
cannot be accepted for delivery earlier 
than 1944. Time of delivery and prices 
depend largely on imports of iron and 
steel, especially plates, from Germany. 


OUTPUT AND REPAIR WorK IN U. K. 


The report “Merchant Shipbuilding 
and Repairs,” made by the British Select 
Committee on National Expenditure, 
states that “an excellent job has been 
done,” says the British press. 

The rate of output of merchant ships 
has been greatly increased since the be- 
ginning of the war. The program for 
1941 was achieved, and during the first 
6 months of 1942 the program was ex- 
ceeded. The large quantity of repair 
work, which threatened to become seri- 
ous, has been cleared away. 


Special Products 


LIMITED PRODUCTION OF PENS AND PENCILS 


Drastic cuts in the 1943 U. S. produc- 
tion of pens and pencils were ordered by 
the War Production Board by order L— 
277, which also bans the use of critical 
materials, wherever possible, in the man- 
ufacture of these articles. 

In contrast to the general reductions 
ordered, production of pen points (pen 
nibs) will be 85 percent greater in 1943 
than in 1941. This will permit a total 
of approximately 2,500,000 gross. The 
increase is considered necessary to meet 
export requirements and essential mili- 
tary and civilian needs. 

All fountain pens made in 1943 will be 
of the gold pen-point variety, and each 
manufacturer will be limited in his total 
production to 35 percent of the number 














Faces of United Nations’ | 
Children to Grace Posters 


| Posters encouraging the pur- 
chase of United States War Bonds 
and Stamps now being designed by 
a noted painter of children’s por- 
traits will carry the faces of chil- 
dren from all the United Nations. 
The children will be selected from 
a list of the United Nations ar- | 
ranged in alphabetical order. The | 
first poster to be released will carry 
the face of a 5-year-old Brazilian 
girl; the likeness of a small boy 
from Costa Rica will follow imme- 
diately after. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY will 
reproduce these posters as they be- 
come available. 











of steel-point pens plus 50 percent of the 
number of gold-point pens made in 1941. 
This will result in a total production of 
18,000,000 fountain pens in 1943, com- 
pared with approximately 50,000,000 in 
1942. Fountain-pen parts, other than 
repair parts, cannot exceed 50 percent 
of the 1941 output, but 120 percent of the 
total quantity of repair parts made in 
1941 will be permitted. 

Production of mechanical pencils in 
1942 will be limited to 47 percent of 1941 
output, or a total of 24,500,000 pencils, a 
decided drop from the approximately 70,- 
000,000 in 1942. Repair parts may be 
manufactured at a rate 20 percent great- 
er than in 1942. 

Manufacture of wood-cased pencils 
will be restricted to 88 percent of the 
quantity made in 1941, or approximately 
7,365,600 gross, compared with 9,000,000 
gross in 1942. 

Total output of pen holders cannot ex- 
ceed 75 percent of the 1941 production. 
This will allow a volume of 120,000 gross. 

Among the uses of critical materials 
which are forbidden are crude and re- 
claimed rubber for erasers and metal of 
all kinds on wood-cased pencils and pen 
holders. 


DECREASE IN BRITISH GUIANA’S BICYCLE 
IMPORTS 


Few bicycles were imported by British 
Guiana during the second and third 
quarters of 1942—total imports being 
listed as 12 and 10, respectively. This 
represents a sharp drop from the third 
quarter of 1941 when 1,220 bicycles were 
received. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINA’S WOOL SUPPLY 


Argentina’s wool market was slow in 
November 1942, most transactions cover- 


ing merinos and fine crossbreds. There 
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was little or no interest in low-grade 
wools. 

During October, wool sales totaled only 
5,152,210 kilograms, compared with 
9,163,375 kilograms in September and 
6,338,821 in the corresponding month 
a year ago. 

As supplies are more than sufficient to 
fill domestic needs, the Government has 
removed the prohibition on the exporta- 
tion of certain textile materials includ- 
ing wool fiber, textiles and waste, cotton 
textiles, linen fiber, and tow yarns and 
textiles. 


Woo. CONSUMPTION IN IRAN 


Higher output of textiles in Iran may 
raise domestic consumption of wool to 
9,000 metric tons for the year ending 
March 20, 1943, instead of only 6,000 tons 
as previously estimated. Production of 
wool is not expected to exceed 12,000 
metric tons. 

Wool prices have increased in recent 
months because of increased consump- 
tion and depreciation in the value of the 
Tranian rial. 


SITUATION IN U. K. 


To conserve labor, the United Kingdom 
Wool Control has notified wool spinners 
and manufacturers that the smallest 
amount of material that can be dyed to 
any shade is 200 pounds. Although not 
specifically mentioned, it is believed that 
this measure refers to yarn. 

Demand for wool rags was still mount- 
ing in December, but supplies were in- 
adequate, with prices at maximum rates. 

Toward the end of September, spinners 
showed a greater inclination to accept 
new orders. 

Woolen mills are producing utility 
cloths, business in nonutility fabrics be- 
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ing confined to worsted manufacturers, 
as no raw materials for this type of ma- 
terial were issued to woolen mills. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FLAX PRODUCTION IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


Farmers in Northern Ireland are being 
urged to raise their 1942 flax acreage 
of 70,000 to at least 100,000 in 1943. An 
inducement has been offered by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture in the form of price 
increases and a subsidy on certain types 
of max. 


The quality of the 1942 crop was un- 
usually high, probably the best on record, 
despite exceptionally heavy rains during 
the growing season. Statements as to 
quantity had not yet been released at 
the time of the November report. 

Very limited flax stocks are available 
to the linen industry, with a resultant 
drop in employment, as flax-spinning 
machinery is not easily adapted to alter- 
native raw materials. Linen-weaving 
plants are using cotton and rayon and are 
fairly busy. 

Production of the linen industry is pri- 
marily to fill essential domestic require- 
ments, and very little is being exported. 


Wearing Apparel 
INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY IN CANADA 


Clothing manufacturers in Canada are 
fully occupied. Supplies of clothing fab- 
rics, aS well as cotton print goods for 
cutting-up trades, are believed sufficient 
to meet normal requirements until the 
middle of 1943. 


Hosiery, Knitting, and rayon mills are 
busy, but certain yarns are becoming 
scarce. 





The Mississippi and other inland waterways of this Nation are playing a great role in today’s 
tremendous global movement of commodities. 
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Paper Sacks for Cuban 
Sugar 


Cuba and United States interests 

plan to experiment with the use of 

_ paper sacks to subsittute for jute 
sacks for shipping Cuba’s huge 
sugar crop. 

Machinery to set up an experi- 
mental plant in Habana has been 
bought for shipment from the 
United States. If the experiment 
is successful it is proposed to un- 
dertake a larger scale of operation 
to produce sacks for the handling | 
of Cuban sugar. | 

| 
| 





A company has been formed, 
called the Caribbean Paper Prod- 
ucts, to make the sacks under li- 
cense from the International | 
Paper Co. The new company has | 
been financed jointly by Cuban and 
United States businessmen. 

This project is motivated partly 
by the desire to increase Cuban 
| production of sacking in view of 
| wartime difficulties in maintaining 





imports of jute burlap from India. 

| Before the war this was the chief 

| material for manufacturing hun- 

| dreds of millions of sacks to handle 

| the basic commodities of the 
Americas. 











SHORTAGE OF MATERIALS IN IRELAND 


Clothing factories in Eire have been 
working on reduced schedules because of 
limited supplies. 

A textile-industry control scheme was 
being considered in December by the 
Department of Supplies to insure that 
existing materials are used to best pos- 
sible advantage, and that good, durable 
clothing will be available at reasonable 
prices. Arrangements have been made 
with British authorities to furnish the 
most-needed types of cloth, particularly 
cotton, when filling present import 
quotas. 





U. S. Manufacturers “Up” 
Export Advertising 
(Continued from p. 11) 


In viewing this increase, however, it 
should be borne in mind that many of 
the 210 firms reported that their final 
1943 figures were still under considera- 
tion. In the majority of cases they 
stated that their budgets would be in- 
creased. Therefore, it is safe to assume 
that the final total will exceed consider- 
ably the $11,798,395 tentative figure. 
For the basis of comparison, the 1942 
figures were used in all cases where 1943 
budgets were not complete. 

What such United States export ad- 
vertising means to the various Latin 
American media is indicated in an ex- 
tensive survey made by the Export Ad- 
vertising Association in 1941. A study of 
64 newspapers and magazines printed 
and circulated in the o-her American re- 
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publics, with a combined circulation of 
over 4,000,000, revealed that 44 percent 
of all advertising promoted United States 
products. 


Break-Down, by Products 


The same survey carried the following 
break-down of United States product ad- 
vertising, including that run by local 
agents and dealers as cooperative cam- 
paigns: 

Percentage of all 
United States 


advertising 

Cosmetics, toilet articles, medicinals and 

CIEE a oii ce i me nina anwiees elie mana 31 
Automobiles, tires, lubricants, acces- 

SOUTER. aos ook hs ee caw eng ee eaemaw 10 
Radio sets, household appliances-_-_----- 13 
General products. _..............------- 23 
Motion-picture advertising from all 

NOUNCED 6 cccd ce cca nnn inewntae 23 


Excluding motion-picture advertising 
in the same Export Advertising Associa- 
tion survey for 1941, one finds that the 
volume of advertising of United States 
products averaged approximately 33 per- 
cent of all advertising in the newspapers 
and magazines of the other Americas. 

This amounted to an expenditure esti- 
mated at approximately $10,000,000. 
Breaking this down by categories, we 
have the following picture for that year: 


Cosmetics, toilet articles, medici- 


nals and drugs (40%) -------- $4, 000, 000 
Automobiles, tires, lubricants, 
SNCCMNOTIEE «(IES ) nnccccceceue 1, 300, 000 
Radio sets, household appliances 
CNP aicraom clad ctacds ceeds dine welardicnaen 1, 700, 000 
General products (30%)--..-.-- 3,000, 000 
10, 000, 000 


It is estimated that 55 percent of these 
sums was paid by United States manu- 
facturers and 45 percent by local firms 
on a cooperative basis. 


Earlier Decrease Disturbing 


It must be remembered, however, that 
these sums were spent in 1941. By the 
early months of 1942, soon after Pearl 
Harbor, and subsequent to the export li- 
cense restrictions, United States manu- 
facturers in many fields started to curtail 
their advertising schedules in the other 
Americas. This was notably true in the 
automotive, radio, electric appliance, and 
specialty fields. Accentuating this de- 
cline was the elimination of cooperative 
advertising by local agents and dealers 
whose supply of United States products 
was rapidly dwindling. 

By August the decline in advertising 
had toboganned to about 35 percent be- 
low averages in both newspapers and 
magazines, 

It was this disturbing decrease that 
focussed Government concern on both 
the plight of Latin-American publica- 
tions and on the danger to United States 
manufacturers of losing long-established 
markets. Records show that the decline 
was somewhat checked during the last 
quarter of 1942. And this can be defi- 
nitely traced to the response by United 
States industrialists to the Coordinator’s 
written appeal and the personal contacts 
made by Department of Commerce rep- 
resentatives, who explained that a de- 
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cision had been obtained from the Treas- 
ury Department which allowed advertis- 
ing expenditure to be included for tax 
purposes, in operating costs. 


Trend Reversed 


Cancelled schedules in many instances 
were reinstated. Other firms ordered 
increases in their programs. However, 
the influence of most of this advance 
will not be felt until this year 1943, be- 
cause it is necessary to make prepara- 
tions from 2 to 4 months in advance of 
publication schedules. 

But, on the basis of reported plans, it 
is estimated that 1943 publication ad- 
vertising by United States manufactur- 
ers in Latin America will reach approxi- 
mately the 1941 figure of $5,500,000. No 
estimate can be made at this time as to 
how much cooperative advertising will 
be conducted by local sources during the 
coming year. 


Choice of Media 


From reports received it is apparent 
that there will be an increasing use of 
radio time as compared with newspaper 
space by many manufacturers. To date 
none of the Latin-American radio sta- 
tions have indicated any plan to in- 
crease rates. On the other hand most 
publications have announced rate in- 
creases ranging from 25 percent to 100 
percent. Such increases, it is explained, 
are due to rapidly rising costs of oper- 
ation. 

It is inevitable that higher newspaper 
rates will have serious implications. 
The tendency will be to reduce the space 
or the number of papers scheduled for 
advertising by manufacturers who are 
maintaining their normal budgets. 
Furthermore, much of the institutional 
advertising that is being undertaken by 
some United States manufacturers for 
the first time will naturally be concen- 
trated in a few of the first-line Latin- 
American papers. 

Choice of media has been a matter of 
concern to many United States manu- 
facturers, particularly to those with no 
long-established contacts to guide them. 
Regional and District Managers of the 
Department of Commerce and Harold N. 
Elterich, who is conducting the Coordi- 
nator’s Office advertising program, have 
been questioned repeatedly regarding in- 








Waste Paper for “Runway 
Joints” 


The British are now using waste 
paper to manufacture expansion 
joints for concrete runways of air- 
dromes. Joints are inserted be- 
tween the concrete blocks to allow 
for expansion and contraction of 
the cement under climatic 
changes—in this way preventing 
cracking. One firm alone is using 
approximately 1,300 tons of waste 
paper a year for this purpose. 
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European, Far Eastern, and 


Other Exchan ge Rates 


Lai eee eae iia ia nee 


For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND STATISTICS UNIT 


NotTe.— 


New York Rates ReportTep By FEDERAL Reserve Boarp 




















Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted January 
’ 2, 1943 
snes Novem Decem- » 
1940 1941 har 1049 mao 
ber 1942 ber 1942 
. {Pound (free $3. 0516 $3. 2127 $3. 2150 $3. 2150 $3. 2150 
Australia \ Pound (official 3. 2280) 3. 2280 3, 2280 3. 2280) 3, 2280 
. {Dollar (free S514 R735 S00 RTRR _ RASS 
Canada \ Dollar (official . 9091 9091 9091 9091 W091 
Hong Kong. Dollar 2906} 9459 + + ; 
India Rupee 3016 3014 3012 3012 3012 
New Zealand Pound 3. 0638 3. 2254 3. 2278 3, 2278 3. 2978 
Straits Settlements__..--- aS SS ee ae . 4698 . 4713 t t + 
Union of South Africa Pound 3. 9800 3. YOO 3. GSO0 3. 9800 3. GSO0 
“a - Pound (free 3. 8300 4.0318 4. O35 4. 0350 4.0350 
United Kingdom {Pound (official 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. O35 
OFFICIAL RaTEs IN ForEIGN CouNTRIES 
{New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva Ar il avera ‘ 
United 
Country Official Rate States dol- 
of unit 1938 1939 
juoted 
Afghanistan _. 4 Afghanis=1 rupec $0. 0753 
Belgian Congo 44.25 Congolese francs = $1.00 (0226 
Belgium 1 belga= RM 0.4000 1Hn $0. 1689 SO. 1685 
Bulgaria llev=RM 0.0305 0122 * 0124 * (621 
China (Shanghai 1 yuan=$0.0531 4.0531 2136 1188 
China— Manchuria 1 M. yuan=1 yer 2344 * 9845 2504 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia- Moravia 1 koruna= RM 0.11 O40 * 0347 * 0343 
Slovakia 1 Slovak crown= RM 0.086 0344 * 0348 * 0343 
Denmark : 4.79 kroner =$1.00 2088 2183 2035 
Egypt £E 0.23973 =$1.00 4.1714 5 5. 0136 4, 5463 
Finland 49.35 markkaa=$1.00 120) (21¢ 0199 
France: 
Occupied area 1 fanc=RM 0.0500 2M 0288 0251 
Unoccupied area 43.90 francs $1.00 O22S (258 0251 
French Indochina 1 piaster = $0.2269 2269 7, 288i 2510 
Germany RM 2.50=$1.00 400K *. 4008 * 4002 
Greece __ 1 drachma= RM _ 0.0167 0067 OOM 0082 
Hungary 5.13 pengéd=$1.00 1949 197 1924 
Iceland 6.505 kroner= $1.06 1537 
Iran 32 rials =$1.00 0286 
Iraq. 1 dinar= £1 sterling 4.0350 4. S804 4.4354 
Italy 19 lire =$1.00 . 0526 O52¢ 0520 
Japan 1 yen=$0.2344 2344 2R45 2596 
Netherlands 1.8838 guilders = $1.00 5308 5501 5334 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders = $1.00 5284 5501 * 5334 
Newfoundland $1.10 Newfoundland = $1.00 WOO! 9942 9602 
Norway 4.375 kroner=$1.00 22st 2457 2397 
Palestine £P1=£1 sterling 4. 035K 4. S804 4. 4354 
Poland (general governorshiy 1 zloty=RM 0.5000 2. 2000 1SSé 184 
24.55 escudos to the dollar (check 0409 ) 
Portugal {15 escudos to the dollar (currencs 667 J ena _ 
tumania 191.30 lei=$1.00 0052 * 0073 * 0071 
Spain 10.95 pesetas = $1.00 0913 * 0560 * (ogg 
Sweden 4.20 kroner=$1.00 2381 2399 J3K0) 
Switzerland 4.31 francs =$1.00 2320) 2253 2268 
Syria 2.195 pounds =$1.00 . 4556 5760 5020 
Thailand (Siam 11 bahts= £1 sterling 5.59 $445 $032 
Turkey £T1=$0.75 7H 8011 R024 
U.8.8.R 5.30 rubles = $1.00 1887 
Yugoslavia 
Croatia 1 kuna= RM 0.0500 0200 * 0231 * 0277 
Serbia 1 dinar= RM 0.0500 0200 * 0231 * (227 
*Nominal. TNot available. A verage for first 3 mon nly 
, Based on average for pound sterlin 
Averages are in dellars per unit of foreign currency Based on average for French fran 
and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates ® Average for Netherlands guilder 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported by + Average for January-August and November-Dx 
the Federal Reserve Board cember 
2 Based on German official rate for United States dollar Official selling rate: The official cable rate is 4.1s 
Averages for first 8 months only kroner=$1, and the air transfer rate is 4.15 kroner=$1 
4 Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilizatio For foreign trade valuation purposes only 
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formation and data on advertising media 
in the other Americas. 


Role of Export Associations 


As a matter of policy the Department 
of Commerce and the Coordinator’s 
Office are referring all inquiries to the 
following export associations who Aare 
cooperating on this program: 

For information on trade papers in 
the other Americas, address F. J. Muller, 
Secretary, Machinery and Metals Export 
Association, 330 West Forty-second 
Street, New York. For data on news- 
papers and general magazines in these 
same fields, inquiry should be sent to 
M. D. Bromberg, Secretary, Association 
of International Publishers Representa- 
tives, 19 West Forty-fourth Street, New 
York. A. A. Kron, Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Export Advertising Agencies, 2 
West Forty-sixth Street, New York, will 
supply the answers on questions regard- 
ing markets in the Latin-American re- 
publics. 


U.S. Export Publications 


Apart from media in our neighboring 
countries, there are the highly impor- 
tant United States export publications, 
These magazines—both trade and con- 
sumer—that are published in the United 
States and circulated in Latin America 
are essential media for the well-rounded 
advertising program. 

The campaign has been. twofold. 
First, it was to help combat Axis prop- 
aganda in the other Americas. Second, 
and equally important, it was to pre- 
serve the trade-marks and private brand 
names and goodwill of United States 
manufacturers in our neighbor republics 
so that they will be well established for 
post-war trade. 


Maintaining Markets 


Toward the second objective, the ex- 
port publications have rendered invalu- 
able service, many of them having 
pioneered in creating markets for United 
States merchandise. Any manufacturer 
who allowed his advertising in such es- 
tablished publications to lapse would 
have to invest many times the presen: 
cost to regain his competitive position 
in the Latin-American field. Ample 
proof is available today that United 
States manufacturers realize the im- 
portance of maintaining their goodwill 
both with their Good Neighbor trade and 
consumers, through the channels of 
United States-published export maga- 
zines. ‘This is evidenced by various pub- 
lishers’ reports of greatly increased 
schedules for 1943 over those secured in 
1942. 


Clear Insight Shown 


The picture of United States export 
advertising for the coming year Ssur- 
passes early predictions. The number of 
manufacturers surveyed indicates a 
trend that will extend undoubtedly to 
many more industrialists and business 
firms. Even more important, this trend 
bespeaks an understanding of today’s 
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wartime problems and needs, a belief in 
our Good Neighbor policy, and a vision of 
larger Latin-American markets awaiting 
United States goods after the peace. 





Prevent Post-War Economic 
Storms! 


(Continued from p. 3) 


ers but to find workers for the jobs. 
After the war, it will be vital to make 
sure that another period of unemploy- 
ment does not come on. With this end 
in view, the suggestion has been made 
that Congress should formally recognize 
the maintenance of full employment as 
a declared national policy, just as it now 
recognizes as national policies the right 
of farmers to parity of income with other 
groups and the right of workers to un- 
employment insurance and _ old-age 
annuities. 

Full employment is vital not only to 
city prosperity but to farm prosperity 
as well. Nothing contributes more to 
stable farm prosperity than the main- 
tenance of full employment in the cit- 
ies, and the assurance that purchasing 
power for both farm and factory prod- 
ucts will always be adequate. 

Maintenance of full employment and 
the highest possible level of national in- 
come should be the joint responsibility 
of private business and of Government. 
It is reassuring to know that business 
groups in contact with Government 
agencies already are assembling facts, 
ideas, and plans that will speed up the 
shift from a Government-financed war 
program to a privately financed program 
of peacetime activity. 


Security Against Mischance 


This shift must be made as secure 
against mischance as if it were a war- 
time campaign against the enemy. We 
cannot afford either a speculative boom 
or its inevitable bust. In the war we 
use tanks, p!anes, guns, and ships in 
great volume and of most effective de- 
sign. Their equivalents in the defense 
against post-war economic chaos will be 
less spectacular, but equally essential. 
We must keep prices in control. We must 
have continuity in the flow of incomes 
to consumers and from consumers to the 
industries of city and farm. We must 
have a national system of job placement. 
We must have definite plans for the con- 
version of key industries to peacetime 
work. 

When the war is over, the more quickly 
private enterprise gets back into peace- 
time production and sells its goods to 
peacetime markets here and abroad, the 
more quickly will the level of Government 
wartime expenditures be reduced. 

No country needs deficit spending when 
private enterprise, either through its own 
efforts or in cooperation with govern- 
ment, is able to maintain full employ- 
ment. Let us hope that the best thought 
of both business and government can be 
focused on this problem which lies at the 
heart of our American democracy and 
our American way of life 
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Nortg.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


to 1 dollar. 


























Annual average Latest availabla 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange SAE ELM We a 1 em he em: wees 
1940 1941 Aug. Sept. Rate Date 
} 1942 1942 
| |—— ws a mee Means Ne See ie es 
Siac Di aa | (Official A 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | Dee. 40 
a | eee reer | Official B 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
| Bid eerie AO 4.94 Do 
Free market 4. 37 4. 24 4, 22 4. 23 4. 24 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano COMMOIIG . .. << -cncccce 39. 09 43. 38 46. 46 46. 36 46. 46 Dec. 14 
| Compensation ......--- CF) es ) 2 ewes Cee eae eee eS 
| Curb 56,71 54. 02 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 (3) 
Brazil. . Milreis | Official 2 16. 500 16. 500 16. 500 16. 500 16. 50 Nov. 28 
| (Cruzeiro) 3 | Free market 19.789 | 19.717} 19.630 | 19.630] 19.63 Do. 
| Special free market. 20.700 | 20.678 | 29.500 | 20.500] 20.50 Do. 
| } Curb . 21. 421 2. Oe A ....~c.22 F ee eee ee ee 
Chile |} Peso.... ..| Official 5 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Dec. 10 
| Export draft 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 Do 
| Curb market 33. 04 31. 78 31.74 32. 22 33. 36 Do 
| Free 31.05 31.15 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do 
Gold exchange 31.05 31.15 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do 
| Mining dollar 431.13 31.35 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do 
| Agricultural dellar a 531.15 31.10 31. 10 31.10 Do 
Colembia...c. |.c.0s do Contrelled ae 1.75 1.7545} 1.75 1.75 1.75 Dee. 12 
Bank of Republic 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 Do 
| Stabilization Fund (6) (6) (6) (8) (6) icin ee 2 
| Curb 1, 88 1. 86 ‘TF 1.77 1.77 Dee. 12 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 70 5. 85 5. 56 5. 64 5. 65 Dee. 11 
| Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do 
Cuba | Peso Free . 90 . 975 1.09 1.00 1.00 Dee 5 
Ecuador Sucre. Central Bank (Official) | 716.42 15. 00 14.10 14. 10 14. 10 Do 
| Central Bank (Free) ; 815.44 od ee 
Commercial Bank $15.73 z 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 Dec 7 
Mexico | Pese Free 4. 40 4. 86 4.85 4.85 4.85 | Dec 5 
Nicaragua | Cordoba... Official 5.00 5. 00 5.00 pie 5. 00 Dec. 19 
Curb 6. 36 5. 93 5. 22 ei 5.05 De 
Paraguay | Paper peso. | Official 970.00 _..| 333.00 | 333.Q0 | 333.00 | Oct. 31 
| Free 975.35 | (is) | ; BLM Kee: 
Peru. ....<-s<.) SOl do. 6.17 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 6. 50 Dee. 12 
Salvador Colon... Mar ates 2.5 25 2.5 | 25 | 265 Do. 
Uruguay......) Peso.... Controlled. 1.899; 1.899) 1.899 1. 899 1. 899 Do. 
| Free 2. 66 | 2.31 1. 90 | 1.90 | 1.90 | Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlle 4. | 3.19 3. 26 3.35 | 335 | &35 | Do 
Free 3. 46 23.76) 3.35 | 335 | 3.35 | Do 
1 Mar. 16-Dee. 31. 10 Abolished on Feb. 10. 
2 Jan.1-June 20, 1! Jan. 1-June 25. 
End of November 12 July 24-Dee. 31. 
Establishe 1 on July 13. 13 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 
Established Mar. 25. 


For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 


’ June-December 
§’ January~May. 
’ Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 


unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 
1942, exchange quotations have heen in terms cf cruzeiros 
and centaves to the dollar. 

NotE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery imported from the United 
States inte Argentina. 





New Type of Business Leader 


The war has brought forth a new type 
of industrialist who gives much rromise 
for the future. The type of business 
leader I have in mind has caught a new 
vision of opportunities in national and 
international proj2cts. He is willing to 
cooperate with the people’s government 
in carrying out socially desirable pro- 
grams. He conducts these programs on 
the basis of private enterprise, and for 
private profit, while putting into effect 
the people’s standards as to wages and 
working conditions. We shall need the 
best efforts of such men as we tackle the 
economic problem of peace. 

The problem is well recognized by the 
average man on the street, who sums it 
up in a nutshell like this: If everybody 
can be given a job in war work now, why 
can’t everybody have a job in peacetime 
preduction later on? He will demand 
an answer, and the returning soldier 
and sailor will demand an answer—and 


this will be the test of statesmanship on 
the home front, just as ability to coop- 
erate with other nations for peace and 
improved living standards will be the 
test of statesmanship on the interna- 
tional front. 


New Day of Peaceful Work 


How thrilling it will be when the world 
can move ahead into a new day of peace- 
ful work, developing its resources and 
translating them as never before into 
goods that can be consumed and enjoyed! 
But this new day will not come to pass 
unless the people of the United Nations 
give whole-hearted support to an effec- 
tive program of action. The war will 
have been fought in vain if we in the 
United States, for example, are plunged 
into bitter arguments over our part in 
the peace, or over such fictitious ques- 
tions as government vs. business. Such 
bitterness would only confuse us and 

(Continued on p. 30, col. 3) 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Proclamation Establishes Effective Date of Trade 


Agreement With Mexico 


(Department of State Press Release No. 
5, of January 2, 1943) 

On December 31, 1942 the President 
issued a supplementary proclamation re- 
lating to the trade agreement between 
the United States and Mexico signed at 
Washington on December 23, 1942, which 
was proclaimed by the President on De- 
cember 28, 1942. 

The supplementary proclamation re- 
cited that the agreement was proclaimed 
by the President of the United Mexican 
States on December 31, 1942, and pro- 
claims that the agreement will enter into 
force on January 30, 1943, the thirtieth 
day following December 31, 1942. 

Article XVIII of the agreement pro- 
vides that it shall enter into full force on 


the thirtieth day following proclamation 
thereof by the President of the United 
States of America and the President of 
the United Mexican States, or should the 
preclamations be issued on different days, 
on the thirtieth day following the date 
of the later in time of such proclamations. 

The English text of the agreement, in- 
cluding the three schedules, was made 
public in the Department’s press release 
no. 600 of December 23, 1942. An 
analysis of the agreement was made pub- 
lic in the Department’s press rclease no. 
599 of December 23, 1942. A statement 
concerning the President’s proclamation 
of the agreement was made in the De- 
partment’s press release no. 609 of De- 
cember 29, 1942. 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed Date effect 


Cuba Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium 

(and Luxemburg Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 193 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 | June 3,19 
Sweden May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 193¢ 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below) - Nov. 15, 1935 De 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 


Europe, Netherlands 

India, Surinam, and 

Curacao) Dee. 20,1935 | Feb 1, 1936 
Switzerland Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia ___| Sept. 13, 1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 





Morocco . - May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !__ _..| Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E] Salvador_- Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica _.| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia : Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

Empire .| Nov. 17, 1938 | Jan 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935 do Do 
Turkey _-_- Apr. 1,1939 | May 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) as Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement : Dec. 30,1939 | Jan 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) __- Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina__ Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 23,1941 Jan 5, 1942 
Peru. ee May 7,1942 July 29,1942 
Uruguay. -- July 21,1942 Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 Jan. 30, 1943 





1 Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased t« 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 
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cloud our path. How much more sen- 
sible it would be if our people could be 
supplied with the facts and _ then, 
through orderly discussion, could arrive 
at a common understanding of what 
needs to be done. 

I have heard the fear expressed that 
after the war the spirit of self-sacrifice 
which now animates so many of our 
people will disappear, that cold and bling 
selfishness will supplant the spirit which 
makes our young men willing to go 
thousands of miles from home to fight— 
and die if need be—for freedom. Those 
who have this fear think that a return 
of blind selfishness will keep the nations 
of the world from joining to prevent a 
repetition of this disaster. 


Objectivity Demanded 


We should approach the whole prob- 
lem of destiny, not emotionally from the 
standpoint of either sacrifice or selfish- 
ness, but objectively from the stand- 
point of finding the common meeting 
ground on which the people of the world 
can stand. This meeting ground, after 
all, should not be hard to find—it is the 
security of the plain folks against de- 
pression and against war. To unite 
against these two evils is not really 
a sacrifice at all, but only a common- 
sense facing of the facts of the world 
in which we live. 


Erect a Lasting Structure 


Now at last the nations of the world 
have a second chance to erect a lasting 
structure of peace—a structure such as 
that which Woodrow Wilson sought to 
build but which crumbled away because 
the world was not yet ready. Wilson 
himself foresaw that it was certain to be 
rebuilt some day. This is related by 
Josephus Daniels in his book “The Life of 
Woodrow Wilson,” as follows: 

“Wilson never knew defeat, for de- 
feat never comes to any man until he 
admits it. Not long before the close 
of his life Woodrow Wilson said to a 
friend: ‘Do not trouble about the things 
we have fought for. They are sure to 
prevail. They are only delayed.’ With 
the quaintness which gave charm to his 
sayings he added: ‘And I will make this 
concession to Providence—it may come 
in a better way than we propose’.” 


Bright Goal of Millions 


And now we of this generation, trust- 
ing in Providence to guide our steps, go 
forward to meet the challenge of our day. 
For the challenge we all face is the chal- 
lenge of the new democracy. 

In the new democracy there will be a 
place for everyone—the worker, the 
farmer, the businessman, the housewife, 
the doctor, the salesman, the teacher, the 
student, the store clerk, the taxi driver, 
the preacher, the engineer—all the mil- 
lions who make up our modern world. 

This new democracy will give us free- 
dom such as we have never known, but 
only if as individuals we perform our 
duties with willing hearts. It will be an 
adventure in sharing—sharing of duties 
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and responsibilities, and sharing of the 
joy that can come from the give-and-take 
of human contacts and fruitful daily 
living. 

Out of it, if we all do our part, there 
will be new opportunity and new se- 
curity for the common man—that blend 
of liberty and unity which is the bright 
goal of millions who are bravely offering 
up their lives on the battle fronts of the 
world. 


Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following application 
for trade-mark registration was pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of December 
15, 1942. Opposition must be filed before 
January 18, 1943. 


Trade-mark, Rex. Class No. and commod- 
ity, No. 14—Entire class. 


Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 





| Date of 
Trade-mark | Class number and com- | publica- 
} modity tion 
| 1942 
Koneven ‘ No. 3--A pharmaceutical | Dec. 9 
| preparation 
Ascorbofarma | do | Do. 
Cytonecrol | do |} Do. 
Anestex do Do 
Astri No. 13-—Porcelain prod- | Do 
| ucts for artistic decora- | 
| tions for industrial and | 
household ends,  pot- | 
tery in general. 
Picture of woman No. 55—A composite liq- Do 
polishing uid for polishing furni- | 
ture and motor cars. } 
Acos Atlas No, 5—steel | Do 
Saylub | No. 47—Lubricant | Do 
Sayoil do | Dec. 10 
Vinho Diana No. 42—Sparkling and Do 
| nonsparkling wines. 
“Magi” “Tot .| No. 10—Surgical appl | Do 
ances and supplies. 
Derby Nos. 23, 23, 29, and 32 Cot- Do. 
} ton, linen, silk and 
| woolen textiles. 
Cristalack No. 1—Paints, varnishes, } Do. 
and enamels 
Gazogenio Metro-| No. 6—Installations or Do. 
pole. equipments of gazogene. 
Golf No, 38— Paper and station- Do 
ery. | 
Broadway 1 do Do 
Capitolio | do } Do. 
Black-out No, 48--Nail polish | Do 
Secretaria No. 17—Engineering and Do 
| construction equipment 
Radium do | Do. 
Columbus do } Do. 
Rotex | No. 32—Woolendextiles...| Do. 
Stiklete No. 14—Chocolate candies, Do. 
|} sweets, cakes, jellies 
crystalized fruits, and 
caramel] sweets 





Panama—tThe following application 
for trade-mark registration was pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the date 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication. 

Trade-mark, Sueno de Pares. 


Perfumes and toilet articles. 
date, December 14, 1942 


Commodity, 
Publication 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, 
January 5, 1943: 


No. 427—Gift Shipments by Mail. 

The Office of Exports has issued the 
following circular setting out the export 
controls governing the sending abroad of 
gift packages (other than to prisoners of 
war and internees held in enemy and 
enemy controlled countries) : 


A. As the result of many inquiries concern- 
ing the sending of gifts to foreign destina- 
tions, the Office of Exports has found it ad- 
visable to set forth the simplest and quickest 
method for sending such parcels. This pro- 
cedure is outlined in paragraphs C to M 
below. 

B. Besides the procedure outlined, there are 
other methods by which shipments can be 
made. Because of war conditions, however, 
it has been necessary to set up many regula- 
tions governing such shipments. Thus, there 
is a special method (outlined in Current Con- 
trols Bulletin No. 56) for sending gift par- 
cels to members of the armed forces of the 
United Nations who are prisoners of war and 
to civilian nationals of any of the United 
Nations who are interned in enemy-occupied 
territories. Other restrictions surround the 
issuance of special individual licenses, ship- 
ments by freight, etc. (For details of such 
restrictions, it will be necessary to consult the 
Comprehensive Export Control Schedule of 
the Office of Exports, which may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at a cost of 25 cents per copy.) 

C. Gift shipments may be sent under Gen- 
eral license,* that is, without the need of 
any document of authority from the office 
of exports, provided: 

1. The package is sent by mail. 

2. The package is submitted to the post- 
master at which time an export declaration 
is filed regarding contents of package, country 
of destination, consignee, etc. 

3. The contents of the package do not 
crceed $25 

D. When the package is ready for mailing, 
the person sending it must enter on the out- 
side of the package the appropriate “general 
license” number. This “general license” num- 
ber consists of the letter “G” followed by 
the corresponding country number, as indi- 
cated in the list of countries in paragraph K 
below. Parcels received without endorsement 
of the license number thereon may be re- 
turned to the sender by the Postal officials. 

E. All parcel-post shipments are subject 
to examination by the Office of Censorship. 
It is suggested, therefore, that gift packages 
be limited to the suggested articles on the 
approved list shown in paragraph L. 

F. With certain exceptions, no parcel or 
package of any class of mail addressed for 
delivery outside the continental United States 
will be accepted by the Post Office for mail- 
ing of it exceeds 11 pounds in weight or 18 
inches in length or 42 inches in length and 
girth combined. In certain cases a permit 
may be issued by the Post Office, War, or 
Navy Departments authorizing acceptance of 
parcels exceeding these restrictions. Not 
more than one parcel or package per week 


*Shipments may not be made under such 
general licenses to members of the armed 
forces of enemy countries who are prisoners 
of war or interned nationals of such enemy 
countries. 


may be mailed by or on behalf of the same 
person or concern to or for the same ad- 
dressee. PERISHABLE matter regardless of 
weight or size will not be accepted for mailing. 

G. British regulations limit the weight of 
parcels going to Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland to five pounds in gross weight, fur- 
ther stipulating that not more than two 
pounds of any one kind of food be included 
in one package. They also provide that not 
more than one parcel a month may go to the 
same addressee. 

H. Packages addressed to Canada are not 
subject to the restrictions in paragraphs C, 
D, E, F, or G. Packages addressed to British 
Honduras, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Honduras (Rep. of), and to civil- 
ians in Greenland and Newfoundland are 
not subject to the restrictions in paragraphs 
F or G. 

I. The Custcms Declaration Form No. 2966 
must be completed by the sender at the time 
cf mailing, and the contents of the parcel 
must be described thereon, as well as the 
“general license” number. Information con- 
cerning such export declaration is to be ob- 
tained from the Collector of Customs or the 
Postmaster at point of mailing. 

J. Gift shipments to representatives of the 
United States or members of the United 
States armed forces are not limited in value, 
but are subject to the size, weight, and other 
restrictions set forth in paragraph F. On 
the outside of such packages, the sender 
should mark the letters “GUS” instead of a 
country number. 

K. The list of countries, each with its 
general license number, follows: 


TN i tsi tS cy epi econ ene en lel G-25 
PIN i iccslech tats a age 5a oa G-79 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan-_-------..----- G-60 
IE  atenrauskencase ane See, G4 

GI Hane Ses occ eee G-26 
MIE Sasi alse as eae ceca na ce Sma G-—27 
Flic oe cin marmtene G-67 
Barbados -_-_.---- (umuna ae G-28 
PS, Se i eotakuab on G-66 
SD Siiitasiecasetis cis bh once cence gh dhe eae G-—29 
5 A eC eee 

CS on ate gey 

British East Africa__- eee 
British Guiana_--__- . Gl 
British Honduras-__- aes . G32 
British Oceana__-_---- ini pag a 
ries WRG Afvicd... 2... co cc howe G-34 
Gi cea eal hs pans sac aa ener th G-36 
ok oN ee eS 

CR POO ahiid ne kn eweliceueoen G65 
Se PE Me 

Costa Rica___-_-- i ish era ete eS 

i eae wad ss tains eiator . G3 

CORPRONO nn ric cn ne ._ G10 
Ne ~~. GOT 
Dominican Republic._............... @Ill 
|, eee sacs suche Seiad ceils 
ES ee Reet BR es OEE. G-—59 
le Galvadeor............ ORE Bek eee Lo G-13 
Pemend islemdés. .... 6s cnet G39 
Prenen Cemerecgth. .......ncnccecucden G-72 
CE panscccadinre san atébnamneece G41 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland__.. G-2 

COI a dice i oe ee cine 
CI Ga Sc oo i nce eee 
hss cece anche wn elias nt ead eionaal G-15 
PeemGaree (Hee. OF)... occ ccwncnene G-16 
| eee cig) Decdgseaiea-aieae 
pe eT eS 
Tremme@ (iile)...........-....1-...... See 
RE he os = sit a tan csc sak oa 
ee Be Sere ee ar me ._. G74 
(Us a aca S Satine ae eee G44 
i NRE he Aa Se ee Ee oo G40 
| ee ne newer  & G45 
RD aca wetneaatc kaa oneasee G91 
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I islet ce tipiamientakstohetab witoah is vnndpe G-46 
A I ee ee ne G-17 
Miquelon and St. Pierre___.--._---_-- G-70 
CES Ee __ G47 
EE 
Nicaragua -~ CT aes G-18 
Northern Rhodesia ‘Se eiaen G-50 
Palestine and Trans- Jordan_ wea in of 
I ik creindeneitinnlo sic copeersnasiotinsie : a 
EE ee Sa ee 
0 eS eee Sener G-21 
EES ES ae simon Mae 
EEE G-81 
Seychelles and Dependencies_----_--- G-53 
NS re eae G-55 
SSL AS rn G-22 
ES CnC 
a G-56 
0 EE _.. G@ 99 
Union of South Africa__._.____.___._.. G-—57 
| REESE EN ee ae eee ---- G23 
i . ._ G-76 
IE ee ce aS __ (24 
eae -. G-58 


L. The suggested articles on the approved 
list are as follows: 


Tobacco and Smoking Accessories 


Smoking tobacco. 

Chewing tobacco. 

Cigarette tobacco. 

Tobacco pouches. 

Pipes. 

Cigarette holders (except paper). 
Cigarette cases (nonmetallic). 
Cigarettes. 


Toilet Articles 
Soap. 
Towels, bath and face. 
Wash cloths. 
Tooth powder (in ncnmetallic containers). 
Tooth brushes. 
Combs (nonmetallic). 
Brushes, scrubbing. 
Hairbrushes (nonmetallic). 
Clothing brushes. 
Safety razor.} 
Safety razor blades.* 
Shaving brush-s 
Talcum powder (in nonmetallic containers). 
Styptic pencils. 
Small mirrors. 


Items for Women 
Wool hose. 
Safety pins. 


1These items may not be sent in any 
amounts to Eire, Liberia, or Turkey. 
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Mirrors. 

Hair nets 

Hair pins.! 

Knitting needles (nonmetallic). 

Crochet needles (nonmetallic). 

Thread (except silk). 

Knitting yarn (except silk). 

Elastic. 

All kinds of clothing (except silk * or nylon °) 

Toilet articles except liquids (in nonmetallic 
containers). 

Cleansing tissues. 

Camphor ice (cardboard containers). 

Sanitary supplies for feminine hygiene. 

Orange sticks. 

Toilet preparations except perfumes and 
toilet water. 

Fur garments. 


Items for Children 


All kinds of clothing (except silk* and ny- 
lon *). 

Shoes. 

Crayons. 

Toys (except metal or rubber). 


Items for Men 


Socks (except silk? or nylon *). 
Scck supporters. 

Suspenders. 

Belts. 

All kinds of clothing (except silk ? or nylon *) 
Gloves (except silk? or nylon *). 
Handkerchiefs (except silk’). 
Mufflers (except silk’). 

Sweaters (except silk *) 

Shoes (except rubber-soled) 
Insoles. 

House slippers. 


Miscellaneous Items 


Chewing gum. 

Shoe polish in tins 
Toothpicks. 

Cotton blankets 

Sheets and pillow cases 
Fountain pens.’ 
Pencils. 

Nail clippers.? 

Wallets 

Watches without jewels 
Nonmetallic jewelry 
Pocketbooks 

Mending kits.‘ 

Sewing kits.' 

Hair clippers 


Food Item 


Biscuits and crackers 

Processed American or Swiss cheese (wrapped 
in cellophane). 

Dried prunes, raisins, or apricots, peaches and 
apples (in 1-pound or '4%4-pound cellophane 
packages). 

Dried soups (in cellophane bags) 

Cereals of the Farina or Cre2m of Wheat type 
(cardboard containers) 
Dried skim milk (in 1- or 

phane bags) 

Nuts—only pecans, Brazil nuts, welnuts, or 
peanuts in shell or salted (cellcphane 
bags). 

Plain or chocolate powdered malted milk in 
press-in top tins or boxes or in cellophane 
bags not in excess of 1 pound 

Malted milk tablets in cellophane bags or 
cardboard boxes not in excess of 6500 
tablets. 

Dried noodles, macaroni, cr spaghetti in card- 
beard boxes 

Dried (chipped) beef wrapped in clear wax 
paper or cellophane not in excess of 1 
—— 


\,-pound cello- 


2 Silk may be sent in amounts not exceed- 
ing $1 to Australia, Greenland. Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Iceland, Laborador, and 
Newfoundland 

‘Nylon may be sent to Australia, Greenland 
Great Britain 9nd Northern Ireland, Iceland 
Labrador, and Newfoundland 

4Scissors and needles not included 
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Coffee in plain bags not in excess of 1 pound, 

Cocoa in press-in top cans or cellophane bags 
not in excess of ¥% pound. 

Sugar in paper bags or cardboard boxes not in 
excess of 1 pound. 

Tea (if limited in value to $1 or less) 15 


M. In addition to the articles on the ap- 
proved list, certain other items may be 
shipped under the general license for gifts. 
The Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
should be consulted, if it is proposed to send 
articles other than those listed. 

In addition to the general license privi- 
leges set forth above, applications for licenses 
will be considered which involve large gift 
shipments by charitable organizations in this 
country, if such shipments do not include 
packages destined for specific individuals. 
Applications for other individual licenses 
(from individual to individual) will not be 
given favorable consideration. 

[This circular should be used in connec- 
tion with Current Controls Bulletin No. 56 
(see Announcement No. 414 in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for November 14, 1942). It 
should be noted that canned soups, which 
were originally included under “L” above, 
have been deleted from this list as the result 
of the changed general license status of this 
product, announced in Section XII of Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 65, Announcement 
No. 428.] 


No. 428—Current Export Bulletin No. 65. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 64 covering the 
following items: 

1. Multiple Consignees On One Freight Space 
Application—Additional Commodities. 

A. The purpose of a'lowing an exporter to 
file one freight-space (BEW 138) application 
for multiple consignees, in accordance with 
section 1 of Bulletin No. 59 (see Announce- 
ment No. 420 in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for December 5, 1942) is to allow the ex- 
porter to provide for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the product in the country of 
destination. The commodity must be of a 
uniform nature, which can be used by any of 
the importers, and the privilege of filing 
applications of this type is limited to only 
those announced commodities which are 
under General License and to which only one 
Schedule “B" commodity number and de- 
cription applies 

B. The Office of Ex} 
that exporters of the 
may file one application for 
covering the shipment of a quantity of one 
of these commodities for delivery to a num- 
ber of consignees at a single port 


Dept. of Comm. No.: Commodity 


1041.00-——-Oats (bushel 32 pounds) 
1057.00—Rice, milled, including brown, 


sorts has now arranged 
following commodities 
freight space 


broken, rice and ric? screen- 
ings 

1073.00—Wheat flour. wholly of United 
States wheat (barrel 196 
pouncs) 

1074.00—-Wheat flour, other (barrel 196 
pounds) 

5724 00—Salt 


Sodium carbonate, calcined (scda 
ash) 

8373 00—-Sodium hydroxide (caustic soda). 

8710.00-—Soap, medicated 

8712.00—Soap, toilet or fancy 

8713.00—-Soap, laundry 

8716.00—-Soap_ powdered or flaked 

8729 .00—-Soap, n. e. s 


In the submission of such applications, the 
material to be shipped must all be classified 
under a single Schedule “B’’ number. Thus, 
toilet soap, Schedule, “B” No. 8712.00, and 
Jaundry soap. Schedule “B,”’ No. 8713.00, may 
not be included on one application 

C. The names of the proposed consignees 
are not to be stated on the freight-space ap- 
plication, but, in accordance with the pro- 
cedure set forth in Bulletin No. 59, a list of 
these consignees with their addresses shall be 


8365.00 


5 Tea is limited to 2 pounds in parcels going 
to Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
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attached to each of the five copies cf the 
BEW 138 submitted. The list must be type- 
written in a vertical column, and must con- 
tain no erasures or alterations. The Board 
of Economic Warfare reserves the right to 
cancel the inclusion of any name submitted 
on such a list. 

D. Exporters are reminded that they are 
still permitted to group on one form BEW 
138 a number of items destined to one or 
more ultimate consumers or purchasers from 
one or more licensees, so long as the shipment 
is from a single consignor to one consignee, 
as provided in Section 9, page 117, of Com- 
prehensive Export Control Schedule Number 
10. 


Il. Who May Apply for an Individual Ezx- 

port License. 

Reference is made to Comprehensive Ex- 
port Control Schedule No. 10, page 85, para- 
graph 4, “Who May Apply,” which is amended 
as follows: 

a. “License applications may be made by 
an individual, corporation, association, or 
partnership who is in fact the exporter, or by 
a duly authorized agent, provided said appli- 
cant has a firm order for the commodities 
under consideration.” 


III. Certifying Agent in Chile. 

Reference is made to Comprehensive Export 
Control Schedule No. 10, page 97, paragraph 
3, entitled “Agencies Selected to Issue Cer- 
tificates of Necessity.” 

The name of the present certifying agency 
in Chile is “Consejo Nacional de Comercio 
Exterior” and not the name given in Com- 
prehensive Schedule No. 10. 


IV. Shipments Unloaded by Order of Federal 
Government. 


The United States Government, on occa- 
sion, in its control of cargo space, has ordered 
the removal of shipments from a_ vessel. 
Ordinarily under such circumstances the ex- 
porter of such an unladen shipment need 
not reapply for a license for the exportation 
of these goods. The license presented to the 
Coilector of Customs when the articles or 
materials were first laden will be honored 
when the expcrter again seek; to ship them, 
even though the license may have expired. 
Similarly, if such goods were under a general 
or unlimited licerns2 originally in effect but 
subsequently revoked, they may be exported 
under the original license notwithstanding 
the revocation. However, such goods may 
not be cxported under an ind'‘vidual license 
that has been revoked 

The criginal license is also valid when ar- 
ticles or materials are unladen under United 
States Government orders in a port other 
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than the one where the license was originally 
presented and a subsequent exportation will 
be allowed by the Collector of Customs if he 
is satisfied that these circumstances are 
present. 


V. In Transit Shipments Without Unloading. 


All articles and mater‘als sh'pped by ves- 
sel from one foreign country and passing 
through the United States, or any place sub- 
ject to the jurisd’ction of the United States, 
in transit to another foreign country may be 
exported without a license from the Office of 
Exports, if while in waters sudject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States they have 
not been unladen from the vessel on which 
they entered such waters. 


VI. Containers—Return of Empties—General 
License. 


Bags and other containers, including metal 
drums and gas cylinders, used in shipping 
articles and materials to this country from 
Group K countries may be exported under 
General License when returned empty. 


VII. General in Transit License—French West 
Indies and French Guiana. 


Reference is made to the section entitled 
General In Transit Licenses GIT on page 7+ 
of Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 10. 

Effective immediately, “Western H-mi- 
sphere,” for the purposes of In Trans't Li- 
censes, shall include also the French We t 
Indies and French Guiana (designated by 
Nos. 100 and 101 in the alphabetized list 
(pp. 71-73 Comp. No. 4). 


VIII. Reexportation from Country of Desti- 
nation, 


It is a violation of the Regulations issued 
by the Office of Exports to export commodi- 
ties to any destination, including Canada and 
that part of Labrador under Canadian au- 
thority, with the knowledge or intention that 
they are to be reexported to another foreign 
destination unless a license authorizing ex- 
port of such commodities to the ultimate 
destination has been issued. 

Likewise, it is a violation of the Regulations 
to export technical data to any destination, 
including Canada and that part of Labrador 
under Canadian authority, with the knowl- 
edge or intention that the technical data is 
to be reexported to another foreign destina- 
tion, untess there is an outstanding license 
author:zing the export cf the technical data 
to the ultimate destination. 

If there is a general license authorizing 
such exports of commodities or technical data 
from the United States to the ultimate des- 
tination, the general license number as- 
signed to the ultimate destination must be 
placed on the export declaration, 


IX. Overcarried Shipments. 


Goods returned in error to this country 
(overcarried shipments) must be treated pre- 
cisely as though they were new exportations, 
if reexportation from the United States is 
des'red. General in transit licenses are not 
applicable to such cvercarried shipments. 


X. General In Transit Shipments—Freight 
Space Application Requirement. 


Where exportations via sea freight destined 
to the other American republics under gen- 
eral in transit license (GIT) have been defi- 
nitely booked prior to December 10, 1942, fcr 
sh pment from the United States, it is not 
necessary to file an application for freight 
space. In such cases evidence of authorized 
movement, such as a steamship contract or 
a validated O. D. T. permit dated prior to 
December 10, must be shown to the Collector 
of Customs to obtain authorization for ex- 
portation. As set forth in Current Export 
Bulletin No. 59, applications for freight space 
must be submitted for all other such GIT 
shipments even though the goods had arrived 
in the United States prior to December 10 
for in transit shipment. 
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XI. Corrections in Comprehensive Export 
Control Schedule Number 10. 


P. 16. Stearic acid Schedule B number 0849 
is exportable under general license only to 
Newfcundland (47), and not to Group C, 

P. 17. Under “Chemicals,” the entry for 
“Wax, floor, wood, & furniture polishes” 
should show these commodities exportable 
under general license to Group K countries 
with a “D” shipping rating. 

P. 50. Under “Paper & Paper Mfrs._News- 
print paper,’ Schedule B number 4711, tke 
words “printing paper” should be deleted. 


XII. Change in General License. 








$2 | General 
5 License 
&5-| Group 
omg ee eS 
ww S 
25 
Commodity Of s | Effective date 
2 o, of change 
35% 
Ys 
©} 
86a re 
Qe — -_ | 
gZe1 S| 2 | 
a C14 
Chenicals: ' 
Sulfur (crude)... | 5714 | C | K | Immediately. 
Sulfur (erushed, | 5715| C | K Yo. 


ground, refined, 
sublimed, flow- 




















ers. 
Miscellaneous office | 9395} K | C Do. 
supplies: Typewriter 
ribbon. 
Textile products: 
Pyroxylin coated | 3915 | K | C Do. 
or impregnated 
fabrics. 
Coated or impreg- | 3917 | K | C Do. 
nated fabrics, n. | 
e.s. 
Vegetables and pre- 
parations: 
Baked beans, and | 1242| K | C De. 
pork and beans | 
canned. | 
Beets, canned __- 1249| K | C Do. 
Carrots, canned.. | 1249 | K | C | Do. 
Pumpkins, canned.| 1249 | K | C Do. 
Soups, canned. - - 1245| K | C Do. 
Spinach, canned ._.} 1249 | K|C Do. 








Shipments of the above commodities, which were on 
dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or 
in transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for 
export prior to the effective date of exchange may be 
exported under the previous general license provisions. 


XIII. Changes in Assigned Shipping Ratings. 























Shipping 
Jepart- “— 

h en tof yore te : Effective 
Com- Description ees ” dete 
merce | 

No. | Old |New 
Fodders and | 
Feeds 

1101.00 | Hay H ‘ D B | Immediately. 

1115.00 | Cottonseed cake--.| D | B Do. 

1116.00 | Linseed cake __. - D B Do. 

1119.00 | Oil cake, n.e. s,.-.| D B Do. 

1121.00 | Cottonseed meal .| D B Do. 

1122.00 | Linseed meal D B Do. 

1123.00 | Babassu cake and | D B Do. 

meal. 

1124.00 | Soybean oil cake | D B Do. 

meal. 

1119.00 |fHempseed oileake | D | B Do. 

1129.00 || and meal. 

1129.00 | Coconut oileake D B Do. 

and meal. 

1129.00 | Oileake,meal,n.e.s | D B Do. 
1140.00 | Fish meal for feed D B Do. 
1180.00 | Dairy and poultry | D B Do. 

feeds, mixed, (in- 
cluce calf man- | 
na). | 

1182.00 | Oyster shells__--.-- D B Do. 
1185.00 | Feeds, prepared | D B | Do. 

and mixed, (in- | | 
| clude dred but- | 
| termilk, n.e.s.). | | 

1187.00 | Rolled barley for| D | B Do. 

| feed. 

1190.00 | Wheat feeds, bran, | D B Do. 

| middlings, ete. | | 

1199.00 | Feeds, n. e. s. (in- | D B | Do. 


| ¢ludeapple pom- | 
} ace). | 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each Case. 





Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Depariment of State Bulletin, 
December 19, and 26, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The December 19 
issue contains these articles: 


SUPPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
BY THE FRENCH IN NORIH 
AFRICA: 


Statement by the President Including 
Declaration by Admiral Darlan. 
Statement by the Secretary of State. 


ECONOMIC MISSION TO FRENCH 
NORTH AFRICA. 


GERMAN POLICY OF EXTERMINA- 
TION OF THE JEWISH RACE. 


DECLARATION OF WAR BY ETHIO- 
PIA AGAINST THE AXIS POWERS. 


OPENING OF RADIOPHOTO SERVICE 
WITH CHINA. 


METEOROLOGY COURSES FOR STU- 
DENTS FROM OTHER AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


THE UNITED STATES SECTION OF 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CARIB- 
BEAN COMMISSION. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE TREATY BE- 
TWEEN ARGENTINA AND VENE- 
ZUELA. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING COM- 
MERCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
PERU AND VENEZUELA. 


CONVENTION FOR CULTURAL IN- 
TERCHANGE BETWEEN BRAZIL 
AND VENEZUELA. 


CONVENTION FOR THE ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF HISTORICAL STUDIES 
BETWEEN VENEZUELA AND PERU. 


AGREEMENT FOR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND OPERATION OF AN AG- 
RICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION IN ECUADOR. 


AGREEMENT FOR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND OPERATION OF AN AG- 
RICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION IN EL SALVADOR. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


The December 26 issue contains these 
articles: 


CHRISTMAS MESSAGE TO THE 
ARMED FORCES OF OUR ALLIES. 


ASSASSINATION OF ADMIRAL 
DARLAN. 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERI- 
CAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN. 


PROCLAIMED LIST, CUMULATIVE 
SUPPLEMENT 2 TO REVISION IV. 


AWARD OF THE DECLARATION OF 
THE MEDAL OF MERIT. 


CHRISTMAS MESSAGE OF THE SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE). 


PUBLICATION OF “FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1919: THE PARIS PEACE CONFER- 
ENCE,” VOLUMES I AND I. 


PUBLICATION OF “TREATIES AND 
OTHER INTERNATIONAL ACTS,” 
VOLUME VII. 


SIGNATURE OF TRADE AGREEMENT 
WITH MEXICO. 


THE BEVERIDGE REPORT—SOCIAL 
INSURANCE AND ALLIED SERVICES. 
Sir William Beveridge. 1942. 299 pp. 
Price, $1. Outlines a post-war plan for 
social insurance in Great Britain against 
interruption and destruction of earning 
power and for special expenditure aris- 
ing at birth, marriage, or death. The 
plan embodies six fundamental princi- 
ples: flat rate of subsistence benefit, ir- 
respective of amount of earnings; flat 
rate of contribution, irrespective of 
means; unification of administrative re- 
sponsibility in the interests of efficiency 
and economy; adequacy of benefit in 
amount and in time; comprehensiveness 
in respect both of persons covered and 
of their needs; and classification, taking 
into consideration the different ways of 
life of different sections of the country. 


Available from: The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RELIEF FOR EUROPE—THE FIRST 
PHASE OF RECONSTRUCTION. Na- 
tional planning Association. 1942. 59 
pp. Price, 25 cents. Discusses the ne- 
cessity for relief and reconstruction and 
stresses the importance that machinery 
for relief be ready to operate the instant 
conditions permit. Surveys the actual 
situation that the world is facing and 
explains how to meet the problems in- 
volved. Discusses the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration, and other examples of war- 
time international cooperation, pointing 
out that such agencies can be adapted 
to post-war relief and reconstruction. 

Available from: National Planning As- 
sociation, 800 21st Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


REFUGEE SETTLEMENT IN THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. Dana G. 
Munro and Associates. 1942. 410 pp. 
Price, $4. Divided into three parts. The 
first provides a broad survey of the world- 
wide aspects of refugee settlement. The 
second part is devoted to an extensive 
economic survey of the Republic. In 
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the concluding part, a detailed picture © 
of the development of the Sosua colony 
is given, together with an appraisal of 
settlement possibility in the light of eco- ~ 
nomic resources and population and 
other factors. Of interest to economists, 
political scientists, agricultural special- 
ists, sociologists, students, and all or- 
ganizations interested in improving the 
condition of war-stranded groups. 


Available from: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 722 Jackson Place, Washington, 
2: &. 


LATIN AMERICA—COUNTRYSIDES 
AND UNITED REGIONS. Robert §, 
Platt. 1942. 564 pp. Illus. Price, $4, 
Describes in detail the economic and 
political geography of representative 
Latin American communities, mostly 
rural. Deals briefly with each country 
as a whole and then presents individual 
sketches—a coffee plantation in Guate- 
mala, a silver mine in San Rafael (Mex- 
ico), a sugar plantation in Cuba. Dis- 
cusses actual conditions of climate or 
soil that affect a group—how each person 
makes a living—and how the people are 
ruled or rule themselves. 

Available from: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 West 42d Street, New York, 
mM. a. } 





Venezuela Buys Cotton 


From Peru 


The shortage of cotton that has been 
retarding the textile industry of Vene- = 
zuela has been relieved by the recent de- 
livery of 1,755 bales of Peruvian cotton 7 
to the port of La Guaira. 

The transaction is credited to the 
Banco Industrial of Venezuela. The cot- 
ton, which totals some 410 metric tons, 
will be distributed among the mills of the ~ 
Republic. A large percentage will go to © 
a factory in Valencia. 
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Courtesy Office of War Information _ 





